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In the spoken word...in the performing arts...in public life... 
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present when man 
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Moments 


in history that will never return, but will 
live always in men’s hearts 


In addition, doz 





ns of additional selections 


will be offered. Concerts that resound with 


ARTHUR MILLER'S 

AFTER THE FALL 
2086-2087-2088. (Four rec- 
ords and illustrated booklet 
count as three records.) 
With Jason Robards Jr. and 
the Repertory Theater Com- 
pany of Lincoln Center 


JOHN F. KENNEDY... 

AS WE REMEMBER HIM 
2260-2261-2262-2263. (Two 
records and 242-page. book 
count as four records.) The 
complete story of JFK’s life 
as told by his family and 
close friends * 


records FREE #4 


genius. Ope 
peak of their power 





GEORGE LONDON 

IN BORIS GODUNOV 
1656-1657-1658. (Four rec- 
ords plus complete libretto 
count as three records.) 
Recorded in Moscow with the 
Orchestra and Chorus of the 
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Bolshoi Theater 


AN HISTORIC RETURN: 


HOROWITZ AT CARNEGIE HALL 
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as a triumph by critics and 
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Begin your membership now by choosing 


your four free records. 


Send no money 


These additional selections are also available to new members... 


Incident At Vichy. 2188- 
2189. (Two Record Set.) 
By Arthur Miller, with Rep- 
ertory Theater Company of 
Lincoin Center 


The Hostage. 2190-2191- 
2192. (Three Record Set.) 
Stars Julie Harris in Be- 
han's great play 


Hamlet, 1531-1532-1533- 
(Four Record Set Counts As 
Three Records.) Richard 
Burton and the original 
Broadway cast 


My Fair Lady. 1034. Rex 
Harrison, Julie Andrews, 
original Broadway cast 


Who's Afraid Of Virginia 
Woolf? 1250-1251-1252. 
Four Reco Set Counts 
As Three Records.) With 
original Broadway cast 






Mark Twain Tonight. 1626. 
His writings performed by 
Hal Holbrook * 


Homage To Shakespeare. 
2089. Stars John Gielgud 
and Maurice Evans 


My Husband & |: Eleanor 
Roosevelt. 1920-1921. (Two 
Record Set.) Their life to- 
gether, described in her 
own words * 


* available in regular high-fidelity only 


The Decline & Fall of The 
Entire World As Seen 
Through The Eyes of Cole 
Porter. 2198. Delightful 
romp of Porter songs with 
members of original cast 


Sound Of Music. 1033. Mary 
Martin and the origina 
Broadway cast 


Mexico, 1937-1938-1939, 
(Record and Book Count As 








Three Records.) Orchestra 
and Chorus conducted by 
Carlos Chavez. Includes 


beautiful 4-color book on 
the Mexico of yesterday 
and today 


Stravinsky's Firebird, Le 
Sacre and Petroushka — 
Complete Ballets. 1804- 
1805. (Three Record Set 
Counts As Two Records 
Conducted by the composer 


Luv. 1839-1840. (Two Rec- 
ord Set.) With original 
Broadway cast as directed 
by Mike Nichols 


The Zoo Story. 1631, By 
Edward Albee with a bril- 
liant cast * 


Dylan. 1934-1935-1936. 
(Three Record Set.) With 
Alec Guinness and original 
Broadway cast 
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How you too may benefit 
from a unique new 
“doctors cancer plan” created 
by a board of doctors in Omaha 


A truly new protection, originally offered only to doctors, 
now extended to other professionals and business executives 
during a Limited Enrollment Period ending March 3, 1966 


asked to name the disease they con- 

sidered most costly to treat and most 
likely to confine or disable a person for a 
long period. Their answer was “cancer,” 


I ie in 1965, a group of doctors was 


Because these doctors were board mem- 
bers of Physicians Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, the question was not an idle one. This 
“doctors company” has specialized in pro- 
viding health and accident protection for 
physicians, surgeons and dentists all across 
America for more than 63 years. And just 
six months later, the company was able to 
offer a remarkable new “Doctors Cancer 
Plan” which offered generous extra cash 
income during the critical financial period 
of recovery should cancer strike. This extra 
income is designed, hopefully, to help aid 
recovery by providing for unusual and costly 
trearment—beyond the reach of ordinary 
insurance. 


This plan was originally made available 
by this doctors company for fellow doctors. 
However, because of widespread acceptance 
by members of the medical and dental pro- 
fessions, it has been possible to extend this 
valuable coverage to select risks in other 
walks of life. 


An unusual 
limited enrollment opportunity 


Now, if you are under 60 and earn at least 
$600 a month, you may enroll for the first 
two months of this plan for only $1.00— 
without having to see a company represent- 
ative, without any red tape, without having 
to answer more than one basic health ques- 
tion—provided you apply before the expira- 
tion date indicated at the end of this 
announcement. 


How this plan can nelp you 


In brief, here is an outline of the extra cash 
protection this special health plan provides 
in case of cancer: 


cl 


$10,000 maximum 


All together, your extra income benefits can 
be worth up to an aggregate of $10,000.00 
—in tax-free cash—should you be striken by 
cancer and disabled or hospitalized. 


$400 monthly income when disabled 


Should you become disabled by cancer and 
completely unable to work at your occupa- 
tion (and are under the care of a licensed 
M.D.), THE DOCTORS CANCER PLAN 
will pay you $400 every month from the 
very first day of medical attention and for 
as long as you are disabled, up to the aggre- 
gate of your policy. 


$800 “double” monthly income 
when hospitalized 


Should cancer confine you to the hospital for 
24 hours or more, THE DOCTORS CAN- 
CER PLAN will pay you an additional $400 
a month from the very first day and for as 
long as you are hospitalized—up to the ag- 
gregate of your policy. The sole exception to 
this benefic is confinement in any govern- 
ment hospital (federal, state, etc.). 


How you get 
“top priority” claim treatment 


Your policy guarantees you protection 
against all types of cancer (including leu- 
kemia and Hodgkin's Disease) commencing 
after the effective date and while your policy 
is in force. If you should be stricken with 
cancer, to relieve you of any undue worry, 
we will act promptly and give your claim 
“top priority” treatment. So that you can be 
paid quickly, your doctor will repore to us 
all clinical findings, including pathological 
examination of tissue. Since this special 
policy pays benefits specifically for cancer, 
naturally ie does not cover any other diseases 
or injuries or associated, inter-current or 
pre-cancerous diseases or injuries and it does 
not, of course, cover cancer diagnosed or 
treated prior to the policy date. The only 


other exceptions affecting all benefits are: 
war and military service. 


Why a special plan for cancer? 


Stop and think for a moment: If you should 
become disabled by cancer—will you be able 
to handle the enormous financial strain that 
may result? Even with all your health insur- 
ance—even if you have some form of dis- 
ability income insurance—are you really 
prepared to bear by yourself, the cost of 
providing for your family, your home, your 
business or profession—plus the staggering 
medical expenses that must be incurred— 
while you are disabled and unable to work? 

Whar if you are disabled or hospitalized 
for many months? What if you require pro- 
longed—and costly—radiation therapy? ... 
complicated or radical surgery? ...radio- 
isotope treatment?...extensive nursing care? 
With your income virtually stopped, where 
will the extra money come from to pay all 
the added expenses—and still provide for 
all your regular household expenses as well? 

Your family's security could be threatened, 
your savings could be depleted or even 
exhausted. Even though you stand a good 
chance of surviving cancer, you could suffer 
a financial loss from which you might never 
recover. 

Doctors know these realistic facts. That's 
why a board of doctors created THE DOC- 
TORS CANCER PLAN. The fact that thou- 
sands of already well-insured doctors, dentists 
and surgeons—with far more resources and a 
greater income than the average man—have 
purchased this plan, is clear evidence of how 
vital it is. 

Coverage to age 65— 
Pays in addition to other insurance 
or income—benefits tax-free 
and cannot be reduced 
Over and above the actual cash benefits, THE 


DOCTORS CANCER PLAN offers you 
these additional advantages: 


Your DOCTORS CANCER PLAN benc- 
fits are paid directly to you, in addition to 
any other insurance or income you may have! 
You may continue carrying your plan right 
up to your 65th birthday or your earlier re- 
tirement. Your benefits can never be reduced, 
your premiums can never be increased, and 
all your benefits are tax-free. Furthermore, 
for as long as you pay your premiums we 
cannot cancel or refuse to renew your policy 
for health reasons. Nor can we cancel, mod- 
ify or terminate your policy for any reason, 
unless we decline renewal on all policies of 
this type in your state, or until your $10,000 
aggregate has been paid in full. 

And note this special waiver of premium 
feature: Under THE DOCTORS CANCER 
PLAN, any premium becoming due after 60 
days of continuous disability is automatically 
waived until you recover! 


Total cost for all this— 

only $10 a year 
At this point, you must be wondering: “How 
much does all this cost?” The answer: Swr- 
prisingly little—far less than you might 
expect. You pay only $10 per year for all 
this valuable protection. And, best news of 
all, your first two month's coverage is only 
$1.00—bur you muse return your Application 
before the end of this Limited Enrollment 
period. 

If the cost actually seems too low to you, 
here are the reasons we are able to bring 
this plan to you so inexpensively. First, the 
premium rare, although it represents an 
exceptional value, still offers the company 
the chance of a reasonable profit, based on 


SPECIAL LIMITED 
ENROLLMENT 
EXPIRES MIDNIGHT 


MARCH 3, 
1966 





AGE 


careful actuarial calculations. Second, THE 
DOCTORS CANCER PLAN is offered only 
to select risks, during a carefully restricted 
limited enrollment period. (This limits the 
possibiliry of applications from those who 
suspect they may have incipient cancer.) 
Third, because no salesmen are used and 
all our business is secured by “mass enroll- 
ment," our volume is /arge and our sales 
costs are /ow. The substantial savings that we 
realize as a result, we share with you in the 
form of superior protection, at modest cost. 


Backed by Physicians Mutual— 
“the Doctors Company” 


In addition to the outstanding value offered 
by THE DOCTORS CANCER PLAN—the 
low cost, the major benefits, the ease of en- 
rollment—you also enjoy something perhaps 
even more valuable. Your policy is backed 
by the integrity, reputation and resources of 
the Physicians Mutual Insurance Company, 
“the doctors company,” noted specialist in 
health and accident protection for physicians, 
surgeons and dentists all actoss America for 
more than 63 years. (If you have not heard 
of Physicians Mutual before, it is probably 
because this is one of the few offerings it has 
made to individuals outside the medical and 
dental professions. But probably doctor 
friends of yours right in your own commu- 
nity, now enjoy the protection of Physicians 
Mutual.) Serving policyholders throughout 
the United States by mail, Physicians Mutual 
has its headquarters in Omaha, Nebraska, 
where it is incorporated and licensed. Its 
Board of Directors consists entirely of 


T 
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respected members of the medical, dental 

and insurance professions. 
If you feel, as we do, that this new plan 
offers many unique advantages—at 
modest cost—we suggest that you take a 
moment right mow and fill out the 
Application below. Then mail it with 
only $1.00—the cost of the first two 
months’ coverage. (Or if you find it 
more convenient, you may prepay 14 
months for just $11.) 

If you apply now, during this Limited 
Enrollment period, and you are qualified, 
your policy (Form P305 series) will be 
issued promptly, thus placing its benefits in 
effect without unnecessary delay. 


No-risk examination courtesy 


When you receive your policy, you'll nore 
that ic is direct, honest, easy to read and 
understand. However, if for any reason you 
should change your mind, you may return 
it to us within 10 days and your full payment 
will be promptly refunded. 

PLEASE NOTE: Because this is a limited 
enrollment, we can only accept Applications 
postmarked on or before the expiration date 
shown below. But please don't wait sill that 
date to apply. It is important that you ace 
today. The sooner we receive your Applica- 
tion, the sooner we can cover you. You can- 
not be covered if your policy is not in force. 
And, as you know only too well, cancer quite 
often strikes without warning 

We are sorry we cannot accept Applica- 
tions mailed after March 3, 1966. We urge 
you to mail your Application today. 


THE DOCTORS CANCER PLAN 


NAME (Please Print) 
First Middle Initial Last 


ADDRESS 


Street 


DATE OF BIRTH 
Day 


Do You Carry Other Insurance 
in this Company? 


C] Yes 


Ye ‘ details). 


PHYSICIANS 
MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


115 South 42nd Street § Date 
Form A 305 


Vee) 


Omaha, Nebraska 
68131 


| have enclosed (check one): 


| hereby apply to PHYSICIANS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, Omaha, Nebraska, for The 
Doctors Cancer Benefit Policy, Policy Form P305. | understand that the policy is not in 
force until actually issued. 


Signed xX 
3660900 


Yr. 


{-} $1.00 premium for 2 months 


State Zip No. 
SEX [] MALE [-) FEMALE 





OCCUPATION 


[No (If “Yes,” please list policy numbers.) 


To the best of your knowledge and belief have you ever had cancer, leukemia, Hodgkin's 
Disease, malignant growth or tumor of any type? (_] Yes 


(J No (If “Yes,” give full 


J $11.00 premium for 
14 months 


Full—Do Not Print 


Wye 
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TELEVISION 


Wednesday. January 26 
BATMAN (ABC, 7:30-8 p.m.).* 
Batman off on the 
pitting him against 
birds of prey. This 
(for Razor's Edge) 
visiting villainess. 
THIS PROUD LAND (ABC, 9-10 p.m.). 
Robert Preston narrates “The Sun Coun- 
try.” a special on Texas, Oklahoma, Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, with New Mexican 
(by adoption) Greer Garson and Okla- 
homan (by birth) Pamela Tiffin pointing 
out some of the sights, 


To get 
right talon, ABC is 
some fine-feathered 
week Oscar Winner 
Anne Baxter is a 


Friday, January 28 

THE SAMMY DAVIS JR. SHOW (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.j. A previous commitment 
to ABC (see below) keeps Davis off his 
new show this week, so Actor Sean Con- 
nery, who has been crying loudly for a 
chance to be better than his Bond, gets 
a break, 


Saturday, January 29 
THE HOLLYWOOD PALACE (ABC, 9:30- 
10:30 p.m.). TV tries hard to forget its 
former favorites, but here’s a cup of kind- 
ness for Auld Prime Timers Arthur God- 
frey and Sid Caesar. 


Sunday, January 30 

LAMP UNTO MY FEET (CBS, 10-11 a.m.). 
You have to get up early in the morning 
to catch a show with a name like “Ze 
Deum for J. Alfred Prufrock”—a dramatic 
reading commemorating T. S. Eliot's death 
a year ago. 

ISSUES AND ANSWERS (ABC, 1:31)-2 
pm. Richard Nixon will answer ques- 
tions on Viet Nam. the Republican Party 
and his own political plans. 

AGES OF MAN (CBS, 4:30-5:30) p.m.). 
Part 2 of Sir John Gielgud’s Shakespeare 
readings. 

THE TWENTIETH CENTURY (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m. “Man of the Month.” a profile of 
North Viet Nam's Ho Chi Minh. 

BELL TELEPHONE HOUR (NBC, 6:30-7:30 
pm... Polly Bergen, Diahann Carroll, 
John Raitt and others devote themselves 
to the music of George Gershwin. 


Monday, January 31 

CBS EVENING NEWS WITH WALTER CRON- 
KITE (CBS, 6:30-7 p.m.). In color for the 
first time. 

THE ANDY WILLIAMS SHOW PRESENTS THE 
GOLDEN GLOBE AWARDS (NBC, 9-10 p.m.). 
The Hollywood Foreign Press Associa- 
tion’s awards for excellence in motion pic- 
tures and television, live from the Cocoa- 
nut Grove, 


Tuesday, February 1 

SAMMY AND HIS FRIENDS (ABC, 8:30- 
9:30 p.m). Sammy Davis’ one-shot spe- 
cial, with Friends Edie Adams. Joey Heath- 
erton, Count Basie and Top Friend and 
Platoon Leader Frank Sinatra. 

TUESDAY NIGHT AT THE MOVIES (NBC. 
9-11 p.m.). Robert Morse plays a guy 
who is jilted at the altar and therefore de- 
cides to take his pal (Robert Goulet) on 
the leftover wedding trip. Honeymoon Ho- 
tel is the name of the comedy, and MGM 
perpetrated it in 1964, 


° All times E.S.T. 
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THEATER 
On Broadway 


THE PERSECUTION AND ASSASSINATION OF 
MARAT AS PERFORMED BY THE INMATES OF 
THE ASYLUM OF CHARENTON UNDER THE DI- 
RECTION OF THE MARQUIS DE SADE, by Peter 
Weiss, Each theater seat becomes an clec- 
tric chair as Director Peter Brook and 
the Royal Shakespeare Company sear the 
senses with a high-voltage production, 

INADMISSIBLE EVIDENCE. Bill Maitland is 
a modern anti-hero, muddled by progress, 
maddened by the machine and mangled 
by his all-too-painful awareness that he is 
irredeemably mediocre. With astounding 
authority. 28-year-old Nicol Williamson 
nets all the screeching humor and curdling 
vituperation from John Osborne's whirl- 
pool of words. 

CACTUS FLOWER, France's humor, like its 
wine, travels well, since it is usually about 
4 universal subject, sex. With Abe Bur- 
rows at the helm. this farce about a 
rougish dentist whose idea of honesty is 
to tell his mistress he’s married when he's 
not has made a successful crossing. Lau- 
ren Bacall and Barry Nelson are on board. 

YOU CAN'T TAKE IT WITH YOU. As cap- 
tured by George S. Kaufman and Moss 
Hart in 1936, the inspired madness of an 
everlastingly free-spirited Manhattan fam- 
ily seems exquisitely refreshing to today’s 
theatergoers—who may have forgotten 
that to be effective, humor need not be 
black. 

THE ROYAL HUNT OF THE SUN. A panto- 
mimic interpretation of the Spanish con- 
quistidors ascending the Andes and the 
gorgeously costumed array of conquered 
Peruvians make a dazzling wrapping. but 
cannot hide the dramatic hollowness of 
Peter Shaffer's historical drama, 


RECORDS 


Chamber Music 


BRAHMS: QUINTET IN B MINOR FOR CLARI- 
NET AND STRINGS (Angel). The clegiac 
mood of Brahms’s late work is sustained 
in a quietly flowing performance by mem- 
bers of the Melos Ensemble with English 
Clarinetist Gervase de Peyer, whose clari- 
net sensuously blends with the strings, 
then suddenly flashes into the foreground, 
as in his solo treatment of the theme in 
the Adagio. 

SCHUBERT: OCTET IN F MAJOR (Deutsche 
Grammophon). Here, once again, the 
clarinet’ contrasts poignantly with the 
strings, but now the horn, bassoon and 
double bass add depth to the ensemble— 
and the harmonies are almost symphonic, 
Schubert's melodic genius was at full 
flood, and singable, danceable, even frank- 
ly comical tunes tumble out joyfully into 
the six expansive movements. Performed 
by a lustrous octet from the Berlin 
Philharmonic. 

DAVID DIAMOND: STRING QUARTET NO. 4 
(Epic). Diamond is one of the brave band 
of well-reviewed but little-played U.S. 
composers, His quartet, written after he 
deliberately gave up “easy expressivity.” is 
thorny, dissonant and technically com- 
plex. It has a sober power as performed 
by the Beaux Arts String Quartet, which 
also plays Samuel Barber's String Quartet 
Opus 11, with its familiar second move- 
ment. Rearranged for orchestra and called 
Adagio for Strings, it is the American 


composition most often performed by U.S. 
symphony orchestras in recent years. 

MUSIC AT THE COURT OF MANNHEIM 
(Telefunken). Because of its rich artistic 
life, the German court of Mannheim was 
known as the Athens of the 18th century. 
It was there that the rigid counterpoint 
of the baroque period gave way to music 
with more romantic melodies and sudden 
dynamic contrasts. The recording includes 
chamber works by the pioneers of the new 
style, Johann Stamitz, Franz Richter and 
Ignaz Holzbauer, along with a more 
polished, Mozartian quintet by Johann 
Christian Bach, All are performed on 17th 
and J8th century instruments by the Con- 
centus Musicus of Vienna, currently mak- 
ing its first tour of the U.S. 

BEETHOVEN: QUARTETS 7, 8, 9, 10 (3 LPs: 
Epic), These are the masterly works 
of Beethoven's middle years—the three 
“Rasumovsky quartets,” commissioned by 
the Russian ambassador to Vienna, plus 
“The Harp,” so called because of its pizzi- 
cato passages. The Juilliard String Quar- 
tet, thoroughly schooled in 20th century 
music, plays Beethoven with precision, 
brooding excitement, and plenty of bite. 
Traditionalists may prefer the warmer per- 
formances of the Budapest String Quartet, 
which makes the melodies sing. The Juil- 
liard makes them spring. 


CINEMA 


DOCTOR ZHIVAGO. Romance and revolu- 
tion flourish against eye-filling vistas of 
Mother Russia in Director David Lean’s 
literate, old-fashioned love story bised on 
Pasternak’s novel, with Omar Sharif as 
Zhivago, Julie Christie as his Lara. 

THE SPY WHO CAME IN FROM THE COLD. 
Richard Burton, at his very best, gets 
sturdy opposition from Oskar Werner in 
Director Martin Ritt's somber, skillful ver- 
sion of the John le Carré thriller about a 
British intelligence agent who poses as a 
defector to Fust Germany. 

THUNDERBALL. The slightly faded James 
Bond formula is brightened by spectacular 
underwater effects, a few splashy con- 
quests and Sean Connery, who by now 
delivers his Jimeracks martini-dry. 

VIVA MARIA! An alluring pair of strip 
queens (Brigitte Bardot, Jeanne Moreau) 
carry on a Central American revolution 
rather haphazardly devised by Director 
Louis Malle (The Lovers), but’ France's 
master cinematographer Henri Decae 
catches their act and turns a frail farce 
into a thing of beauty. 

DARLING. How-to-succeed in the jet set 
is the theme of Director John Schlesinger’s 
trim satire, tailor-made for Julie Christie's 
stylish performance as the amoral jade 
who sieceps her way from pad to palazzo. 

KING RAT. A shrewd G.I. con) man 
(George Segal) exploits his buddies for 
fun and profit in Writer-Director Bryan 
Forbes’s harsh, searching drama about 
survival of the fittest in a Japanese prison 
camp during World War II. 

JULIET OF THE SPIRITS. A betrayed wom- 
an (Giulietta’ Masina) reviews her life in 
full-color fantasies staged by Director 
Federico Fellini (La Dolee Vita, 82), the 
Barnum of the avant-garde, 

THE LEATHER BOYS. In this lively but 
poignant British drama, Rita Tushingham, 
Colin Campbell and Dudley Sutton flesh 
out an unholy triangle about a teen-aged 
slattern who nearly loses her young hus- 
band to a homosexual in hood’s clothing. 

TO DIE IN MADRID. A passionate clegy 
for the victims of Spain's tragic civil war 
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we don’t try to run your business 


...we Just help you 


SUCCEED 


Our business is helping you succeed . . . by helping you use money well. 


At Exchange National you work directly with one officer. He’ll talk 
your language, know what makes your business tick. But still more 
important, he knows his business . . . how to bring all of Exchange 


National’s full range of services to bear on your particular need. 


Most important, he’ll work with you regularly . . . to take care of your 
financial needs before they get to be problems. We call this Counselor 


Banking. 


If this is the way you want your bank to serve you, let’s get together. 


COUNSELOR 


v 


BANKING 
EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK of CHICAGO 


LaSalle and Adams Streets 
332-5000 - Area Code 312 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The finest jetliner in the world is 
coming to Chicago. On March 3, it 
will begin direct service to London. 

We're talking about the Super VC 
10, the jet with the most powerful air- 
line engines ever built. 





It's on its way. 


The one that gets off the ground 
25% quicker than any other transat- 
Jantic jet. And lands a 20 mph slower.’ 

The one with the quieter cabin, and 
the extra-roomy economy-class seat. 

The one with the more efficient air- 
conditioning system. 

The one with the new, more ad- 
vanced automatic landing system. 





The one that costs no more to travel 
on than an ordinary jet. 


The one that only BOAC flies. 


== BOAC 


AND BOAC CUNARD 
SERVICES OPERATED FOR BOAC CUNARD BY BOAC 


For reservations on the Super VC to, see your Travel Agent. Or call British Overseas Airways Corporation,2 No, Michigan Ave,,Chicago 60603. DE 2-7744. 
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We went to work 
with synthetic oils and viscosity index 
improvers. And we came up with an entirely 
new fluid that promises an unprecedented 
smooth ride—from the Sahara to the Arctic. 
Do you have a similar problem? 





An automotive parts manufacturer 
wished a shock absorber fluid 
could be developed that would: 

1. Resist thinning in summer. 

2. Resist thickening in winter. 

3. Provide smooth rides in both 

summer and winter. 
They came to the right place. 


Come to the company willing to share it. 
With the resources big enough to 

handle it. You expect more from Standard 
and you get it!* Standard Oil Division, 
American Oil Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60680. 
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For a truly civilized Martini, don’t stir without Noilly Prat. HOILLY ay 


Admirably subtle. Correctly pale. And dry as only a ——S 
French vermouth can be. Show you know your Martinis 


by mixing with Noilly Prat. The couth vermouth. 


Dont Stir Without Noilly Prat == 


BROWNE-VINTNERS COMPANY, NEW YORK, NEW YORK. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS _——s THE U.S.A. 
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of 1936-39, pictured in vintage newsreels 
and charged with poetry by such dis- 
tinguished narrators as John Gielgud and 
Irene Worth. 


BOOKS 
Best Reading 


IN COLD BLOOD, by Truman Capote. In 
an effort to expand the dimensions of 
journalism by exploring the subsurface of 
a real-life murder, Novelist Capote has 
permanently enriched and amplified the 
form. The principal beneficiary is the 
reader, who cannot escape Capote’s nar- 
rative unscathed. 

A THOUSAND DAYS: JOHN F. KENNEDY 
IN THE WHITE HOUSE, by Arthur M. Schle- 
singer Jr, In this perceptive and vivid 
history-memoir, Historian Schlesinger has 
done himself and his craft full justice in 
capturing the moods and assessing the 
deeds of the Kennedy Administration. 

THE PROUD TOWER, by Barbara W. Tuch- 
man. As a sequel to her admirable The 
Guns of August, Historian Tuchman has 
again used impressive scholarship and a 
beguiling wit to examine the quality of 
the uneasy society that produced World 
War L. 

TWENTY DAYS, by Dorothy Meserve 
Kunhardt and Philip B. Kunhardt Jr. 
With 300 photographs from the famed 
Meserve collection and a lively text, a 
mother-and-son team gives new perspec- 
tives to the 20-day period in April and 
May 1865, from the time Abraham Lin- 
coln fell mortally wounded to the time his 
body was laid to rest at Springfield. 

THE EVENING OF THE HOLIDAY, by Shir- 
ley Hazzard. A young novelist has chosen 
her words with such delicacy and preci- 
sion that even the trite theme of a holiday 
affair between an inhibited, nol-so-young 
Englishwoman and a smooth, not-so- 
young Italian architect has become a 
haunting and poetic tale. 

BERNARD SHAW: COLLECTED LETTERS (1874- 
1897), edited by Dan H. Laurence. Near- 
ly 700 letters—anecdotal, flirtatious, 
argumentative—are more than just. the 
brilliant babble of a compulsive corre- 
spondent; they comprise an autobiography 
of G.B.S.’s prodigious early years as music 
and drama_ critic, socialist’ propagandist 
and philanderer. A first volume, which 
ends as fame dawns for the playwright. 


Best Sellers 


FICTION 
The Source, Michener (1 last week) 
Those Who Love, Stone (2) 
. The Lockwood Concern, O'Hara (4) 
Up the Down Staircase, Kaufman (3) 
The Billion Dollar Brain, Deighton 
. Airs Above the Ground, Stewart (5) 
. Thomas, Mydans (7) 
. Hotel, Hailey (6) 
. The Rabbi, Gordon (9) 
. The Honey Badger, Ruark (8) 


Se eENDVSwn- 


NONFICTION 
- A Thousand Days, Schlesinger (1) 
. Kennedy, Sorensen (2) 
Games People Play, Berne (3) 
In Cold Blood, Capote (8) 
A Gift of Prophecy, Montgomery (4) 
. The Proud Tower, Tuchman 
Yes | Can, Davis and Boyar (6) 
. A Gift of Joy, Hayes (5) 
. The Penkovskiy Papers, 
Penkoyskiy (10) 
. Is Paris Burning? Collins and 
Lapierre 
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BLUE SHIELD 
paid *1.4 billion 

in doctor bills 
for its members 


Blue Shield membership is a genuine bargain: Over 91¢ out 
of every dollar paid in by members is paid back in the form 
of receipted doctor bills. No wonder 52 million Americans 
protect themselves against unexpected medical-surgical ex- 
penses by belonging to Blue Shield. No wonder 300 of the 
nation’s 500 largest corporations carry Blue Shield for their 
employees. To find out more about this unique medical 
care plan, simply mail the coupon. 


find out why 


C9) BLUE SHIELD for doctor hills 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BLUE SHIELD PLANS 
425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60611 





Please send me copies of your booklet on Blue Shield. 





Name 





Company. 





Address. 








City. 7 State ———<—<—<—— —Zip Code. 
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Spanish Scene 


Sir: Bravo, bravo, bravo for your excel- 
lent cover story on Spain |[Jan. 21] 
from an American liberal who is very 
proud to say: Viva Espajia y viva Franco! 

JoHN Simms 
Almeria, Spain 


Sir: In your fine article on Spain, I was 
pleased to see you point out that the 
members of Opus Dei are absolutely free 
in political matters. However, I felt you 
failed to convey the fact that Opus Dei is 
a worldwide Catholic association, Al- 
though the society began in Spain, the 
founder moved its headquarters to Rome, 
precisely to emphasize the worldwide na- 
ture of the association. Finally, although 
a search for a one-word capsule sum- 
mary of a typical member is probably im- 
possible, I would not choose “shock 
trooper.” Perhaps “salt tablet” would come 
closer. The chief thing that members have 
in common is a dedication to serve God 
and to serve the world through their pro- 
fessional workK—to be “the salt of the 
earth,” as Christ used the term. 
Wiruia S. Sty, M.D. 

St. Louis 


Sir: I hardly share your optimism that 
“Spain is an awakening land.” The brutal 
fact is that Spain still remains dormant, 
a tra to the Western world since 
1939. The alliance of the Spanish church, 
the military leaders and the monarchists 
will certainly find the means to continue 
the vicious circle in which the country 
finds itself. Ideas and men make a nation, 
and unfortunately Spain has neither. 
FRANCISCO DE LEGARRETA 

Massapequa Park, N.Y. 





Sir: You forgot to mention that Spain 
under Franco has the lowest rate in juve- 
nile delinquency in Europe, the lowest 
rate in murder, assault, suicide, divorce, 
and no pornographic magazines, You also 
forgot to mention that we are sending bil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of young 
Americans to South Viet Nam to hold 
back Communism in Asia, but it was 
these hard-headed Spaniards under Franco 
who crushed Communism in Spain during 
1936-39, at no cost to America, You final- 
ly forgot to mention that Spain under 
Franco has never given America a head- 
ache, big or small. You ask: After Franco, 
what? I answer: After Franco, let Spain 
have another Franco. 
FATHER FRANCISCO LaPieza, PASTOR 

Holy Family Church 

FI Paso 
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| SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Please include a TIME address label to 
insure prompt service whenever you write 
us about your subscription, 


Mail to: TIME Subscription Service 
540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, tl, 60611 
Charles A. Adams, Vice President & Gen’! Mgr. 


To subscribe mail this form with your 
payment, and check: [) new subscription Fame 
CO renew my present subscription. 


Subscription Rates in the United States address 
and Canada: 1 year, $9.00; 3 years, $18.00; 
5 years, $25.00. Subscription rates for all 
other countries available on request. cily 
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Touching the Trait 


Sir: Time's Essay on homosexuality 
(Jan. 21] was a perfect demonstration of 
fanciful subjectivity and pseudo objectivi- 
ty, doing a disservice not only to your 
readers but also to a sizable portion of 
the American citizenry. It abounded in 
hackneyed clichés that have been seen 
many times in less respectable magazines. 
The position of the Mattachine Society 
of Washington is that homosexuals are 
citizens and deserve treatment as such. 
They are, for the most part, ordinary peo- 
ple with only one trait in common: sexual 
orientation, 

JOHN MARSHALL 

President 

The Mattachine Society of Washington 
Washington 


Sir: Your Essay did a thorough job of 
covering a touchy subject which most peo- 
ple would rather not even think about, let 
alone discuss, But more important, you did 
not stop at a mere examination of the top- 
ic. What impressed me was your smash- 
ingly direct last paragraph. It seems to me 
that the word compassion is often misun- 
derstood when used in connection with 
such problems as the subject of your 
Fssay, or the criminal, or the rebellious 
teen-ager. You have cleaned the air with 
words, 
Mrs. THomas A, Lupwic 

Larchmont, N.Y. 


Sir: That Time is middlebrow, trivial 
and superficial is well known to all 
thoughtful, serious men; but that it is ig- 
norant and banal is a fact pushed to the 
fore in such pieces as the cliché-ridden 
double page on homosexuality. It takes 
Time to make such spinsterlike judgments 
as the last sentence in the article. 
PHitip GERARD 

New York City 


Sir: What two adults consent to do in 
private is no concern of mine and should 
be none of yours. 

Barry D. GaLman, M.D. 
Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


Nature of Response 


Sir: In the strongest possible terms, I 
wish to record my violent objection to your 
article on the nature of sexual response 
[Jan. 7). Lest I be dubbed a narrow- 
minded prude, I wish to state that my ex- 
perience with normal and abnormal sex 
problems extends from my present prac- 
tice through an internship at the City Hos- 








pital in Washington, D.C., and over a year 
as a medical examiner in New York City. 
1 think that clinical studies such as this 
need to be done and should certainly be 
published and widely read. I further think, 
however, that lifting sensational descrip- 
tions from this work and publishing it in 
your magazine is disgusting. 
WituiaM J. Brapy, M.D. 

Multnomah County Coroner 

Portland, Oregon 


Sir: Even the Nazis in their concentra- 

tion-camp experiments never conceived of 

invoking the name of science for this ulti- 

mate degradation of the human being. 
Rapp Leon B. Fink 

Congregation Beth Shalom 

Brooklyn 


Sir: Hooray for Masters! If Americans 
don’t know much about the art of love, 
maybe they can learn something about 
the science of it. 

ARLINE PFIESTER 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


Sir: As a medical student it amazes me 
that some people can criticize your article 
on the physiology of sex. It was well 
written and brought to light a subject that 
all too many of us know so little about, 
scientifically or otherwise. Those who crit- 
icize your article are either guilt-ridden 
about their sexual feelings or just plain 
anti-intellectual. 

JOSEPH DENATALE 
Tufts School of Medicine 
Boston 


Sir: If Dr. Masters’ coming book is con- 
structed as scientifically as his research 
hus been conducted, the sensationalist will 
read elsewhere and buy more cheaply. 
Dan THompson, 69 

DouG tas CAMERON, “69 
Harvard University 
Cambridge, Mass. 


Sir: To those still living in the Puritan 
or Victorian ages, sex is considered dirty. 
However, we find your article to be sci- 
entific, not pornographic. In view of the 
fact that sex is as important to life as is 
breathing, we commend you fer your un- 
derstanding and insight in printing such 
information for the public. 
ANN GOODHART "67 
MARIANNE KEARNEY "67 
Susan LePLEY “67 
VIRGINIA MUNSON “67 
Linpa Wyatt "68 
Linpa Corsy "69 
JEANNE AbaiR "69 
Hood College 
Frederick, Md. 


Sir: Mrs. Fisher's comment that Dr. Mas- 
ters is a blabbermouth who resorts to sen- 
sationalism is inaccurate, unfair, and con- 
trary to the true picture. Dr. Masters gave 
a preliminary report of his research to a 
special audience of psychologists at the 
American Psychological Association con- 
vention in St. Louis in 1961. The care, 
caution and propriety displayed by Dr. 
Masters and his associate could not have 
been improved. 
James C. Parsons 

Assistant Professor of Psychology 
Alaska Methodist University 
Anchorage 


Sir: One minute spent by our youth read- 
ing accurate material is obviously worth 
more than the hours of silence due to 
parental guilt feelings to which we have 
subjected them. After reading the letters 
of Stevens, Lorbiecki, Lerner and Fisher, 
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however, I can see that there are at least 
several adults who cannot comprehend 
such an article—no doubt because of their 
own experiences, hypocrisy and bigotry. 

Cuarces L. Wuirrietp, M.D. 
Birmingham 


General Appraisal 
Sir: Since 
sidered the 


1965 has been con- 
“Year of Demonstrations” by 
many, my students and I would like to 
congratulate you for “demonstrating” to 
your readers an excellent choice and noble 
American for your Man of the Year [Jan. 
7}. In General Westmoreland we find the 
20th century American par excellence, the 
embodiment of the resurgent spirit of prin- 
ciple on which our country is based 
moral courage—and the hope of future 
survival. 


the year 


ALAN L. GAUDYNSKI 
Franklin Public Schools 


Franklin, Wis. 


Sir: I heartily applaud your selection. It 
was my privilege to serve in Viet Nam 
under General Westmoreland and I know 
of no man who is more deserving of this 
esteemed award. Neither do I know of 
any military leader, past or present, who 
has so much concern or who has made 
such a tremendous effort for the welfare 
of those whom he commands, thus gain- 
ing the respect and admiration of all who 
are privileged to serve under him 
(T/ Sor.) A. A. Foster 
U.S.A.F. 
Washington, D.C, 


Gustafson Situation 


Sir: If what Joseph Fletcher is reported 
to be saying [Jan. 21] is “situation” or 
“contextual” ethics, I hardly find myself 
within the point of view where your story 
places me. Indeed, I have recently argued 
that the notion of contextual ethics is so 
broad and so vague that we would all do 
better to discard it as a rubric. There is 
a much larger place for rational reflection 
based on traditional moral principles in 
work | am doing in Christian ethics than 
is the case for either Joseph Fletcher or 
Paul Lehmann. It would have been pref- 
erable to have written the article exclu- 
sively on Mr. Fletcher's book rather than 
to implicate others in a notion of situation 
ethics that I find both philosophically, 
theologically and morally unviable. 
James M. GustarSONn 


Professor of Christian Ethics 
Yale University 
New Haven, Conn. 
Fill of Quill 
Sir: Thank you for your account of 
“Mike's Strike” in the issue of January 14. 
I and millions of other New Yorkers are 
glad that at long last we have a mayor 


with enough backbone to stand up to this 
insufferable loudmouth. It is time the 
P.W.U. realized that we have had our fill 
of Quill. 

Jupy Lewis 
New York City 


Sir; How can my husband apply for a 
job as a garbage collector in New York 
City? Just think—shorter hours, no policy 
decisions, no ulcers, the right to strike at 
the drop of an orange peel, and almost 





$8,000 a year. It would mean a salary cut 
and the loss of a few so-called friends, 
but golly, we could become full-fledged 


members of the Great Society! 
ELIZABETH K. WALKER 
Roanoke, Va. 
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Poet Mandelstam | 


Sir: In Time's story 
Osip Mandelstam [Jan. 7], you quote 
Mandelstam’s line about Stalin's “putting 
a raspberry in his mouth” after each 
death, and then later, in describing the 
poet's arrest, you say that Stalin “who was 
known to like raspberries, put a ripe one 
in his mouth.” Mandelstam’s reference to 
raspberries was in a very special, non- 
literal, slang sense. As for Stalin’s actual 
craving for the fruit, who knows? I cer- 
tainly am unaware of much evidence 
Moreover, it is not true that Mandelstam 


on Russian Poet 


was exiled in 1934 to Siberia. In 1934 
he was first exiled to eastern European 
Russia, and then to Voronezh in Central 


Russia, where he remained until the spring 
of 1937, and where he wrote some of his 
most remarkable poetry. It was only after 
his second arrest that he was sent to 
Siberia, where he died in Vladivostok, on 
Dec. 27, 1938. Nor was Osip his father’s 
only son: the last letter known to have 
been written by Mandelstam from the 
camp in Vladivostok was addressed to 
his brother Alexander. 

GLes STRUVE 

Professor of Slavic Languages 

and Literature 
University of California 
Berkeley 


University’s Circle 


Sir: Our appreciation for the excellent 
interpretative account of the University of 
Illinois at Chicago Circle in the Art sec- 
tion, Jan, 7. The tribute to Architect Wal- 
ter Netsch is richly merited. All of us at 
the university have been pleased with the 
concept of design and the imaginative ap- 





proach to problem-solving that Mr. Netsch | 


and the firm of Skidmore, Owings & Mer- 
rill gave to the requirements in construct- 
ing a major “commuter” campus within | 
a limited site and the need for operational 
economy and efficiency. 

Davip D. Henry 

President 

University of Hlinois 
Urbana, Ill. 


Neglect in New Jersey 


Sir: As one of several thousands of New 
Jersey students who have been forced to 
seek education outside my home state, I 
applaud your thought-provoking article on 
New Jersey's blighted system of education 
[Jan. 14]. 

Perhaps now our more apathetic citi- 
zenry will allow this long-neglected aspect 
















of New Jersey's social structure to be 
corrected, 
THOMAS F, CLARK 
St. Joseph's College 
Rensselaer, Ind. 
Address Letters ta the Editor to TIME & LIFE Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York. N,V, 10020, 
Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sroxts 
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It's the all new 1966 Toyota 
Corona—hottest import Sedan 
in America today. Snaps 0 to 60 
| mphin 16 seconds flat. Tops out 
| over 90! The '66 Corona with 90 
| h.p. has twice the horses of 
most other imports—with 
owners everywhere reporting in 
excess of 30 miles per gallon. 
This solid 4-door sports sedan 
boasts 47 no-cost extras. Plus 
optional American type auto- 
matic transmission. Nothing on 
the road can match this sizzler. 


$1704 -o: 
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- TOYOTA 
‘CORONA 


12 0./12,000 mi. warranty. Parts/Service available Coast to Coast 


The tough ones come from TOYOTA/ World's 3rd 
largest manufacturer of commercial vehicles ° 


Toyota Motor Distributors, Inc. 
5858 Hollywood Bivd.,Los Angeles, California 90028 


Mid-Southern Toyota Limited, Inc. 
7744 Stony Island Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60649 


Toyota Motor Distributors of New Jersey, Inc. 
231 Johnson Ave., Newark, New Jersey 07108 
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Time-Lire Books, whose publications have already 
pioneered so many new techniques of picture jour- 
nalism, now brings you one of the most unusually 
instructive world globes ever offered—an illumi- 
nated globe-within-a-globe. 

One instant, with the light off, you clearly see 
man’s political world—his cities, states and nations, 
territories and islands. Then flip on the light switch 
—the physical features of the world’s continents 


AN EXCITING 





and oceans suddenly appear in a vivid illusion of 
raised relief. You see the earth’s rugged mountains 
and wide valleys, the ocean floor’s vast ridges and 
abyssal plains—all the natural contours that have 
dramatically shaped man’s existence. 


Remarkably enough this unique lighting effect is 
just one feature of the new Time-Lire Globe, Other 
extraordinary advantages include: 


+ Diameter; 12 inches—over | yard in circum- 
ference. 

* Printed in six brilliant colors with a high gloss 
finish—wipes clean with a damp cloth. 

+ Durably made of rigid, highly break-resistant 
polystyrene plastic—virtually indestructible. 

+ Smartly styled transparent base provides six- 
point support—permits removal of glove—and it 
remains illuminated; gives effect of a planet floating 
in space. 

+ Specially designed Great Circle Rule lets you 
plot airline routes, measure mileage between cities, 
see how the time zones vary, figure degrees of lati- 
tude and longitude—adheres to the globe by itself, 
yet easily removable—distinctly legible. 

¢ Socket easily accessible, 60-inch cord with switch 


—entire electrical system listed by Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. 


INVALUABLE EDUCATIONAL TOOL 


Here is a globe for every level of interest and under- 
standing. The student’s geography textbook will 
come to life as he sees in new dimensions the sig- 
nificance of water routes like the Suez Canal and the 
Panama Canal. Younger children, intrigued by the 


INNOVATION 


Globe's illuminated surface, will begin to grasp 
elementary facts about the earth. And the informed 
grown-up will discover how he can use the Globe in 
clarifying the geophysical background of current 
events: tracking the newest satellite launched from 
Cape Kennedy, pinpointing the origin of a devas- 
tating earthquake, tracing the 10,000-mile long Mid- 
Atlantic Ridge—an immense undersea chain of 
volcanic mountains—only one element of the many 
strange suboceanic regions that are graphically por- 
trayed on this Globe. 


FREE TEN DAY EXAMINATION IN YOUR HOME 


The stunning effects of this globe-within-a-globe 
(available exclusively from Time-Lire Books) can be 
fully appreciated only when you can examine it 
leisurely in your own home. We invite you to do so 
by mailing the bound-in order form. You will re- 
ceive the Globe for 10 days free inspection. Then if 
you should so decide, simply return the Globe— 
there’s no further obligation. But, if you are con- 
vinced that the new Time-Lire Globe will bring your 
family a greater understanding of the world’s politi- 
cal and geographical events, pay just $19.95 (plus 
shipping). And, if you wish, you can pay this amount 
in four installments. Send the reservation form today. 


TIME-LIFE BOOKS, Time and Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 





ANNOUNCES A UNIQUE WORLD GLOBE 


A FREE-FLOATING, ILLUMINATED 
GLOBE-WITHIN-A-GLOBE 


Ly) 


TIME-LIFE 







LIGHT OFF... 


is an uncluttered POLITICAL Globe clearly 
showing man’s national and state boundaries, his 
capitals and major cities, territories and island 
groups, space centers—all the significant names 


and places where news is constantly made. 


DESIGN AND CARTOGRAPHY 


WORLD GLOBE 


LIGHT ON... 


flip the switch and it becomes a GEOPHYSICAI 
Globe vividly showing the continents’ mountains 
and valleys, canyons and volcanoes, strange 
suboceanic regions crisscrossed by mountains and 
trenches more heroic in scale than any on dry land 


all portrayed in apparent three dimension. 


EXTRA: ILLUSTRATED 
32-PAGE OWNER'S HANDBOOK 


Many colorful diagrams, facts 
and invaluable instructions for 
the most effective, informative 
use of the Globe. Complete with 
index of all nations, cities (with 
populations), lakes, rivers and 
mountains shown on the 


TIME-LIFE Globe. 











Europe 
the 2nd time. 


Now that you've seen the clichés, see the kanaals If you've never flown Sabena, a friendly word of 
of Bruges. Of Ghent. And have your travel agent send advice: diet before you go. Gourmets say Belgium's 
you on from there to the Belgian coast and its gam- food is the world’s best. And Sabena serves it. And 
bling casinos. You are only an hour or so from Brussels serves it. And serves it. To 55 European cities; Africa 
But you're already deep in Sabena’s brand of Europe. and the Middle East. One reason native Europeans fly 

| It's the Europe that’s better, the second time around. Sabena. Why not go native, your 1st, 2nd, 3rd trip, too? 
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SABENA 


ah eC Nn ad BEGAN World asriines 


Europe's most helpful airline. 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Grebe H. Que 


ever-whirling wheel of 
ahasign” as Poet Edmund Spen- 
ser put it, is whirling ever faster. 
This is probably the most important 
tact of our age—and the reason why 
TIME last week sponsored the second 
in a series of conferences on “the 
Environment of Change.” For four 
days at Sterling Forest, Tuxedo, 
.. 42 leading U.S. businessmen 
discussed the technological and so- 
cial shifts around us with 13  pro- 
fessors from various disciplines. 

The environment of change is, of 
course, very much the weekly con- 
cern of Time. In the current issue, 
for example, almost every section 
reports and interprets change, some 
of it familiar, much of it little known. 
The cover story in WorLD introduces 
the new woman Prime Minister of a 
vast and struggling country where 
many women still cling to the old 
tradition of purdah. ScreNce carries 
a report and the first color photo- 
graphs of the remarkable new under- 
ground headquarters for NORAD 
(North American Air Defense Com- 
mand), which has been in construc- 
tion for five years inside Colorado's 
Cheyenne Mountain. 

Art chronicles the dizzying evo- 
lution of kinetic sculpture, the latest 
fad, from such beginnings as Dada- 
ist Marcel Duchamp’s 1913 mobile. 
SHow Business notes how TV 
brought about the hideously funny 
reincarnation of Batman, a comic 
strip still fondly remembered by the 
middle-aged. And MEDICINE seems 
to confirm again that many old wives’ 
tales contain a granule of fact; the 
human palm, it now appears, does 
reveal secrets—but not the kind 
looked for by devotees of palmistry. 

At Sterling Forest, Oxford’s Sir 
Isaiah Berlin remarked: “You can 
plan change, but you can’t foretell 
the consequences.” At least in some 
of our stories, we try. 
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“LONG DISTANCE HAS HELPED US BUILD SALES 
INCREASES RANGING FROM 30% UP” 


says Martin E. Fossler, President, Wolf Brothers, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Service to customers is vital in our highly 
competitive business of supplying quality pack- 
aging materials,”’ Mr. Fossler points out. “And we 
found that we were spreading our sales force thin 
—we just did not have enough men to contact all 
of our customers with desired frequency. 

“Planned use of Long Distance—supplement- 
ing regular sales calls—has proved the most effec- 
tive way of keeping in close and constant touch, 
letting us provide needed service and introduce 


new ideas and products. Results? Among our 
major accounts, sales have risen 30%. And in 
one important territory, sales rose 103.7%.” 

Find out the many ways Long Distance can 
help your business. Call your Bell Telephone 
Business Office and ask for a Communications 
Consultant to contact you. 


fin Bell System 
American Telephone & Telegraph and Associated Companies 


Take a new look at Long Distance! 
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THE WAR 
End of the Holiday 


In Southeast Asia, the Year of the 
Snake ended and the Year of the Horse 
began. For the U.S. and its allies, last 
week marked a more ominous turning 
point. After a Christmas truce that was 
not a truce, after a four-day New Year 
cease-fire in which the firing did not 
cease, after a suspension of U.S. bomb- 
ing raids over North Viet Nam _ that 
brought no whisper of response to 
President Johnson's intensive, month- 
long peace campaign, it was all too 
clear that the holiday and its fleeting 
hopes for peace were over, 

The Viet Cong, who initiated the lat- 
est truce, shattered it almost: immedi- 
ately. Communist guerrillas fired on a 
U.S. Marine platoon near Danang, kill- 
ing two sergeants. A fierce battle be- 
tween Reds and South Korean troops 
near Tuy Hoa resulted in 53 Commu- 
nist dead. In a pre-dawn raid by terror- 
ists, a 25-Ilb. bomb exploded outside a 
U.S. billet near Saigon’s Tan Son Nhut 
Airport, killing a U.S. soldier and a 


SAIGON HOME BOMBED DURING CEASE-FIRE 
Still the same stubborn Communist gamble. 


Vietnamese civilian. When the cease- 
fire ended, the Communists had ushered 
in Tet, the lunar New Year, with at 
least 80 attacks, atrocities or acts of 
violence. 

Ready for Action. In the weeks be- 
fore Tet, a curious quiescence had en- 
veloped the battlefield. U.S. troops had 
not encountered the Viet Cong in force 
since mid-December. Officials in Saigon 
launched a pre-7et propaganda-for- 
peace campaign that included airdrops 
of millions of leaflets and safe-conduct 
passes for Viet Cong defectors, and end- 
less broadcasts of heart-rending ballads 
(Oh, what dreams are you making, 
dreaming of the success of the vicious 
Communists?”). But Hanoi seemed as 
deeply committed as ever to its stub- 
born, bloody gamble for South Viet 
Nam. 

The infiltration of Red troops from 
North Viet Nam has increased mark- 
edly; some 6,000 men have slipped 
across the border in the past month. 
Military intelligence in Saigon reported 
two 10,000-man Communist divisions 
—one of crack North Vietnamese reg- 
ulars, the other a veteran Viet Cong 
outfit—massed in central Viet Nam, 
readying twin assaults in the highlands 
and near the sea. Allied units were also 
poised for a major offensive. They were 
reinforced last week by 7,000 more 
American troops, swelling the total U.S. 
force in Viet Nam to 191,000. The 


fighting to come may well be the most 
savage of the war. 

Beyond Invective. The end of the 
President's peace offensive was signaled 
by the return to Washington of Roving 
Ambassador W. Averell Harriman, who 
had traveled 30,000 miles, visited twelve 
countries. Harriman was the farthest- 
flving of all the emissaries Johnson sent 
out. With him when he returned was 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who had 
flown to India for Prime Minister Lal 
Bahadur Shastri’s funeral and then vis- 
ited Saigon for talks with South Viet- 
namese and U.S. leaders. Neither offi- 
cial could disguise his disillusion. 

After conferring with the President, 
Rusk observed: “There’s been an over- 
whelmingly favorable response to these 
efforts—except from those who could, 
in fact, sit down and make peace. 
The question posed to the other side 
‘Are you interested in peace?’—is the 
same question that has been posed for 
months, indeed for years, by all avail- 
able means. We've been waiting for 
some word from Hanoi that goes be- 
yond bitter invective.” He pointed out 
that the U.S. bombing lull in North 
Viet Nam, which passed its 31st day 
last week, has “provided every oppor- 
tunity for authorities in Hanoi to make 
some serious response.” 

Johnson himself acknowledged im- 
plicitly that his peace overtures had 
come to naught for now. “I think every 





VIETNAMESE GIRLS SHOPPING FOR “TET” DECORATIONS 












PLANE DROPPING PROPAGANDA LEAFLETS TO VIET CONG 


DON NORTH 


To clear the focus, more men, missiles and ammunition. 


schoolboy knows,” said the President 
at the Harry S. Truman Library in In- 
dependence, Mo., “that peace is not 
unilateral—it takes more than one to 
sign an agreement. What is holding 
back peace is the mistaken view on the 
part of the aggressors that we are going 
to give up our principles, that we may 
yield to pressure, or abandon our allies, 
or finally get tired and get out.” 

No Debate. While Johnson's peace 
advances brought no response from Ha- 
noi, their impact was clearly felt on 
Capitol Hill. Before it convened, the 
second session of the 89th Congress 
was touted as “the Viet Nam session” 
because it was expected to spend much 
of its time in debate on the aims and 
conduct of the war. But the peace of- 
fensive left littke to debate. Washing- 
ton’s hawks could scarcely argue 
against the idea of seeking peace; the 
doves had to admit that Johnson had 
done his utmost to start negotiations. 

Even the Republicans, who only a 
few weeks earlier had urged intensified 
bombing in the North along with a na- 
val quarantine of North Viet Nam, had 
little to argue about. Senate Minority 
Leader Everett Dirksen and House Mi- 
nority Leader Jerry Ford went on tele- 
vision in what was billed as a rebuttal 
to Johnson's State of the Union mes- 
sage, but their comments on the war 
amounted to an endorsement of John- 
son’s policy. “Let the peace efforts con- 
tinue,” pealed Dirksen. “Let the mili- 
tary effort continue. It demonstrates 
our determination to keep our word.” 

Ford was more aggressive, insisting 
that despite the cost of the war, no tax 
increase was necessary. Instead, he 
urged, money could be raised “by lib- 
erating the war on poverty from waste, 
controversy and the bad odor of politi- 
cal bossism.” But even Ford, who drew 
repeated applause from his G.O.P. au- 
dience for his anti-Johnson thrusts, did 
not criticize the U.S. role in Viet Nam. 
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Tall Order. All the same, the Admin- 
istration did not lack critics. One of 
the more oblique was U.N. Secretary- 
General U Thant, who suavely implied 
that Washington might make a major 
concession to Hanoi by guaranteeing 
the Viet Cong representation in the post- 
war government of South Viet Nam. “If 
the parties were to make concrete pro- 
posals on this issue,” said Thant, “I 
think a refusal to negotiate would be 
difficult to justify.” That was a pretty 
tall order, considering that the U.S. has 
refused to negotiate directly with the 
Viet Cong on the grounds that the war 
is being directed and supplied by Hanoi. 
In any event, the U.S. insists that South 
Viet Nam must ultimately be guar- 
anteed a stable government of its own 
choosing, which would hardly be the 
case if the Communists were helped to 
power in Saigon. 

A less predictable argument was ad- 
vanced by retired Army General (and 
ex-Ambassador to France) James M. 
Gavin. In a letter to Harper's Maga- 
zine, Gavin volunteered his “military- 
technical” judgment that the U.S. 
should stop bombing North Viet Nam 
and limit its military commitment on 
the ground to holding several “enclaves 
on the coast.” This strategy struck Pen- 
tagon officials as militarily unsound, be- 
cause it would allow the Communists 
to build their forces virtually unham- 
pered, and as politically naive, because 
the U.S. presence in South Viet Nam 
would thus resemble a colonialist role. 
Retorted Joint Chiefs of Staff Chair- 
man Earle G. Wheeler: “If you stop 
bombing North Viet Nam, in effect you 
throw one of your blue chips for ne- 
gotiation over your shoulder.” 

"All That Is Necessary." For the 
present, at least, Johnson seemed con- 
vinced that the U.S. had no choice but 
to intensify the fight in Viet Nam. Last 
week the President asked Congress for an 
extra $12.7 billion to underwrite the 





conflict, with the assurance: “Our pur- 
suit of peace will be constant. We will 
continue to press on every door. But 
until there is a response—and until the 
aggression ends—we must do all that is 
necessary to support our allies and our 
own fighting forces in Viet Nam.” 

Johnson dispatched Defense Secre- 
tary Robert McNamara to Capitol Hill 
to explain the Pentagon's plans for 
spending the money. Some $3.2 billion 
would go to buy 2,000 more helicopters, 
900 airplanes and nearly 5,000 missiles 
of the antiaircraft and air-to-ground 
variety; another $1.6 billion would help 
support an additional 113,000 military 
men and 94,000 more Defense Depart- 
ment civilians to back them up. 

If anyone still underestimated either 
the depth of U.S, determination or the 
physical dimensions of the war it was 
fighting in Viet Nam, McNamara’s brisk 
recital of statistics brought both into 
focus. The Defense Secretary told Con- 
gressmen that U.S. forces in the war 
zone have been firing $210 million 
worth of ammunition a month. “We are 
preparing,” said he, “to support a much 
higher rate.” 


THE BUDGET 


Cutting the Butter 

“The budget for 1967,” said the Pres- 
ident, “bears the strong imprint of the 
troubled world we live in.” The figures 
presented to Congress this week bore 
him out. The Federal Government's 
1966-67 administrative budget totals a 
record $112.8 billion, $6.4 billion more 
than the expected spending for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

The increase largely reflects the cost 
of the war in Viet Nam, which Lyndon 
Johnson estimates at $10.5 billion (up 
from an estimated $4.8 billion for 
1965-66) out of a total defense outlay 
of $60.5 billion, In addition to main- 
taining an ever-growing combat force 
in Viet Nam, war costs include funds 
for a new Marine division, a second 
nuclear aircraft carrier, stepped-up pro- 
duction of giant C-141 jet transports, 
and development of the even-bigger 
C-SA, plus two new types of aircraft— 
the movable-wing FB-111 bomber and 
the lightweight COIN (for counter-in- 
surgency) ground-support plane. 

Tighter Space. “We are a rich na- 
tion,” Johnson emphasized, “and can 
afford to make progress at home while 
meeting obligations abroad.” Nonethe- 
less, he conceded, “the rate of advance 
in the new programs has been held be- 
low what might have been.” While non- 
military spending will total $52.3 bil- 
lion, an increase of $2.5 billion, the war 
on poverty was allotted only $1.6 bil- 
lion instead of the hoped-for $2.5 bil- 
lion. Federal spending outside the war, 
Great Society programs, and _ interest 
on the national debt will be trimmed by 
$2.3 billion. One notable victim is the 
space program, which will receive $300 
million less than last year, suffering its 
first cutback in the eight-year history 
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of the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration. 

"No One Can Predict." The Govern- 
ment will spend $670 million less for 
defense housing. Funds for the Atomic 


Energy Commission were slashed by 
$90 million. Other savings range from 
a $2.8 million cut in State Department 
cultural programs to a $100,000 reduc- 
tion in translating foreign-fishery re- 
ports. In addition, the President re- 
quested restoration of the recently can- 
celed excise tax on cars and telephones, 
proposed to speed up tax collections 
and sell federal mortgages to private 
investors. Thus, with revenue from a 
1966 gross national product estimated 
in the budget at $722 billion—up $46 
billion from 1965's record—the Ad- 
ministration estimates that it can hold 
the deficit to $1.8 billion. 

Johnson admitted that his calcula- 
tions were highly tentative. Said the 
President: “No one can firmly predict 
the course of events in Southeast Asia. 
They depend not only upon our own 
actions but upon those of our adver- 
saries. As a consequence, ultimate 
budgetary requirements could be either 
higher or lower than amounts I am now 
requesting.” 

Fiscal Flaws. Actually, foreign af- 
fairs are only one reason for the chron- 
ic imprecision of U.S. budgets, Last 
week the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, a prestigious private re- 
search group, touched on some of the 
other causes. Among “serious inade- 
quacies” in the budgetary process, said 
C.E.D., is insufficient programming by 
Government departments, despite John- 
son’s orders last August to all federal 
organizations to set up Pentagon-style 
computerized cost-analysis systems. The 
C.E.D. also faulted Congress, pointing 
out that it rarely debates overall policy 
questions implicit in the budget, such 
as a “rational balance” between space 
exploration and urban renewal, which 
might facilitate longer-range financing. 
Instead, the budget is studied piece- 
meal in subcommittees run by “strong 
chairmen not committed to a common 
program or even to common goals.” 

Naturally, such fiscal flaws are un- 
avoidable in a democracy, in which the 
people’s representatives are supposed to 
have a hammer-lock hold on the peo- 
ple’s purse strings. But C.E.D. feels 
that Congress could at least fund long- 
range projects for three to five years 
rather than annually, to help minimize 
the need for supplemental appropria- 
tions. To hold down another congres- 
sional practice—the overfunding of 
some favorite projects—C.E.D. recom- 
mends that the President be given 
“clear statutory authority” to withhold 
funds appropriated but “found not to 
be essential.” 


One little-known source of Government in- 
come: royalties from commercial use of the 
U.S. Forest Service’s Smokey the Bear sym- 
bol on such products as T shirts and belt buck- 
les, which have been increasing by $8,000 a 
year, now bring in $43,000 annually. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Back in the Ring 


Throughout the congressional recess 
and his own convalescence, Lyndon 
Johnson remained serenely aloof from 
partisan politics. When he returned to 
the ring last week, the President showed 
that he had lost none of his old élan for 
upstaging the opposition. Waiting until 
only a few hours before the G.O.P.’s Ev 
Dirksen and Gerry Ford were to take to 
TV with their “little State of the Union” 
message, Johnson summoned the White 
House press to witness a series of top- 
of-the-bill turns deftly calculated to steal 
front-page space from the Republicans. 

For his first act, Lyndon marched in 
with Sargent Shriver and Jack Hood 
Vaughn, his nominee to succeed Shriver 
as head of the Peace Corps (see follow- 
ing story), That ceremony was swiftly 
followed—all in the White House—by 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach’s 
résumé of Johnson-proposed constitu- 
tional amendments, Robert McNama- 
ra’s rundown of defense expenditures, a 
discussion of tax revision by Treasury 
Secretary Fowler, and brief appear- 
ances by House Speaker McCormack, 
Senate Majority Leader Mansfield and 
Vice President Humphrey. 

Electronic Mother. Next day, by way 
of capping the Republicans’ TV mes- 
sage, Johnson had Press Secretary Bill 
Moyers relay the President’s “grateful” 
reaction to Dirksen’s support for his 
Viet Nam policy, As for Ford’s criticism 
that the Great Society was being mis- 
managed, Moyers allowed blandly that 
Johnson was “very happy” over Ford’s 
endorsement of “programs which the 
President has been pursuing.” 

After unanimous Senate confirma- 
tion of Robert C. Weaver as Secretary 
of the new Housing and Urban Devel- 


opment agency, the President swore in 
his first Negro Cabinet member in a 
grandiose East Reom ceremony illumi- 
nated for TV's benefit by 27 spotlights. 
Johnson used a huge new electronic lec- 
tern with hidden microphones and re- 
tractable prompter screens that news- 
men dubbed “Mother.” (One corre- 
spondent asked if it could cook Lyn- 
don’s breakfast.) When Weaver had 
been duly anointed, Johnson produced a 
surprise by announcing that Lincoln 
Gordon, 52, U.S. Ambassador to Brazil 
since 1961, would succeed Peace Corps 
Director Vaughn as Assistant Secretary 
of State for Inter-American Affairs. 
Cards | & 2. Johnson also had a 
batch of special messages and requests 
for Congress. His first asked for ap- 
proval of U.S. participation in the new 
Asian Development Bank. Then he told 
the House Ways and Means Committee 
that Congress should pass the Adminis- 
tration’s new revenue proposals by 
March 15, “in order that all our tax- 
payers will have adequate notice and 
we can thus secure full compliance.” 
And—with only one pen—he signed the 
new congressional session's first bill, a 
measure granting him a week's delay in 
delivering his economic message. 
Highlight of the week was a flight to 
Independence, Mo. Accompanied by his 
new lectern and a planeload of Harry 
Truman's old White House aides, John- 
son went to pay tribute to the former 
President on the establishment of the 
Harry S. Truman Center for the Ad- 
vancement of Peace at Hebrew Univer- 
sity in Jerusalem. Leaning heavily on 
his cane and looking all of his 81 years, 
Truman, in a speech read for him, said 
of the years since he began to fight the 
cold war: “It all seems to have been in 
vain. Memories are short and appetites 
for power and glory are insatiable. Old 
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EARL WARREN, THE TRUMANS & LYNDON JOHNSON AT INDEPENDENCE 
Could it have all been in vain? 
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tyrants depart. New ones take their 
place. Old allies become the foe. The 
recent enemy becomes the friend. It’s 
all very baffling and trying.” 

Truman heard Johnson repeat his 
own appeal for peace in Asia and his 
determination to fight against aggres- 
sion there, much as Truman had done 
in the Korean War. Then the mood 
changed. Because he “wanted the en- 
tire world to know that we haven't for- 
gotten who is the real daddy of medi- 
care,” Johnson jubilantly presented the 
Trumans with their applications for vol- 
untary medical insurance, countersigned 
the forms as their witness and then is- 
sued medicare cards Nos. | and 2 to 
Harry and Bess. 


THE PEACE CORPS 


Yankee, Don’t Go Home! 

“Sargent Shriver,’ said Washington 
wags last week, “is only a corporal 
now.” Shriver had not exactly been de- 
moted, since he had been pleading for 
six months to be relieved of one of his 
two jobs. Finally, Lyndon Johnson de- 
cided that Shriver, who had been direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps since its incep- 
tion in 1961, should now devote full 
time to the 16-month-old Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity, which he has also 
headed from the start 

After assigning Shriver to the war on 
poverty, the Great Society program 
nearest his own heart, Johnson named 
as Peace Corps director Jack Hood 
Vaughn, 45, former U.S. Ambassador 
to Panama and, since March 1965, As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Before his ambassa- 
dorial assignment, Vaughn had directed 
the Peace Corps’ Latin American pro- 
gram and will now, as Johnson said it, 
“return to his first love.” 

149 Victories. A slight (5 ft. 8 in., 
150 lIbs.), combative redhead, Vaughn 
was reared in Michigan, where he spent 





so much of his youth boxing that he did 
not graduate from high school until he 
was 20. He won the Michigan Golden 
Gloves as a 124-lb. featherweight, logged 
149 victories in 172 amateur and pro- 
fessional fights—and was never knocked 
out (though his nose was broken three 
times, his jaw once). 

After graduating from the University 
of Michigan, Vaughn enlisted in the 
Marine Corps, was twice wounded on 
Okinawa, and was eventually discharged 
as a captain. He earned his master’s 
degree at the University of Michigan 
in 1947, then spent ten years in Bolivia, 
Costa Rica and Panama as a U.S. Infor- 
mation Service officer and coordinator 
of U.S. aid projects. In 1961, Shriver 
grabbed him. Says Vaughn: “The Peace 
Corps idea had great appeal to me, and 
the people I knew who were putting 
this idea into effect appealed to me 
even more.” 

Beekeepers & Fish Hatchers. Vaughn 
takes over the Peace Corps as it ap- 
proaches its fifth birthday. Since its first 
vear, when there were 526 volunteers 
in 13 countries, the corps has grown 
apace, now has 10,380 volunteers at 
work in 46 countries from Afghanistan 
to Venezuela. Its annual appropriation 
has risen from $30 million to this year’s 
$114.1 million. Fifty percent of the 
Corpsmen are teachers, the rest are in- 
volved in rural and urban-community 
development, health projects, agricul- 
ture and public works. 

Nonteaching volunteers wind up as 
beekeepers in Cameroon, accountants in 
Afghanistan, architects in Tunisia, fish 
hatchers in Togo. Two dozen men and 
women volunteers live in some of the 
world’s most scabrous slums, the hill- 
side favelas outside Rio de Janciro, 
where they run medical clinics, teach 
and do social work. This month, when 
torrential rains and landslides claimed 
some 200 favelados’ lives in Rio, the 
Corpsmen helped evacuate stricken fam- 
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Return to a first love. 





ilies, set up emergency health stations, 
staffed mass vaccination centers. 

Feather in the Cap. The Peace Corps 
today recruits 85% of all volunteers 
directly from college—and because 
U.S. campuses have become hotbeds 
of social protest, finds itself looking for 
a new kind of volunteer. “We don't 
want beatniks,” says Deputy Director 
Warren Wiggins, “but we have nothing 
against beards.” The “quiet activists” 
that Wiggins seeks “don’t carry plac- 
ards. They do things like tutoring Ne- 
gro school kids. They work without 
fanfare.” In Wiggins’ view, the best 
volunteer has “a basic service motiva- 
tion, a certain flexibility, a lack of ra- 
cial prejudice, a certain degree of ad- 
venturousness, a sense of idealism.” 

Plainly, with Shriver’s departure the 
first, handcrafted era of the Peace 
Corps is ended, Under his guidance, 
says Wiggins, “we have transited from 
a feather in the cap of America to a 
large-scale operation of sufficient hu- 
man resources to be of consequence in 
the changing nations.” Now, adds 
Vaughn, “its character is established. 
My job is to help it continue to do 
well.” But Vaughn's task may prove 
tougher than it looks. 

Innate Altruism. Like any other five- 
year-old, the Peace Corps is experienc- 
ing growing pains. It suffers from sibling 
rivalry with VISTA, the domestic pov- 
erty corps directed by Shriver. Despite 
intensive recruiting on 1,500 U.S. cam- 
puses, an advertising campaign mount- 
ed at cost (and sometimes too cutely) 
by a major agency, a whopping 42,068 
applicants—not to mention the added 
inducement of a two-year deferment 
for draft-age men—the Corps in 1965 
fell nearly 1,000 short of its 9,500- 
volunteer goal, One reason is that to- 
day’s college student tends increasingly 
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to postpone any job commitment and 
is often able to discover foreign lands 
on his own. 

The truth is that joining the Peace 
Corps no longer has quite the glamor 
it once had—or seemed to have. As 
Samuel Babbitt, a former Peace Corps 
staffer and now assistant dean of the 
Yale Graduate School, points out, the 
Corps no longer holds for potential vol- 
unteers the “tremendous emotional re- 
sponse keyed off by the hero worship 
of President Kennedy.” 

Nonetheless, the Peace Corps still ap- 
peals to the innate altruism of American 
youth, and virtually every country to 
which volunteers have been assigned 
has welcomed them, asked for more 
and often given singular send-offs to 
homebound Corpsmen who have com- 
pleted their tours of duty. In a remote 
settlement in Southern India recently, 
a young Corpsman announced that he 
would soon be returning to the U.S, 
to get married. Distraught villagers 
tried to induce him to stay by offering 
him anything he might want— including 
his pick of the local maidens. 


THE CONSTITUTION 


How Much Power? 


Fearful of popular misrule yet mis- 
trustful of an autocratic executive, the 
framers of the Constitution did their 
best to preclude either extreme. They 
1) devised the Electoral College so that 
wiser heads than the people's would 
choose the President, and 2) limited 
Representatives to two-year terms so 
that the House would be responsive 
and responsible to the will of the voter, 
If neither excess is inconceivable today, 
neither safeguard is wholly necessary 
or suitable to contemporary America. 
Last week, as he promised in his State 
of the Union address, Lyndon Johnson 
asked Congress to amend the Constitu- 
tion so as to abolish the Electoral Col- 
lege and give Representatives four-year 
terms. 

The Electoral College system showed 
serious flaws almost from the beginning, 
With the rise of political parties in 
the 1790s, it became an undemocratic 
anachronism by which three candidates 
who had run second in the popular elec- 
tion actually became President.* While 
Congress has considered dozens of 
proposals for reform, the system has 
remained basically intact since the 
Twelfth Amendment, ratified in 1804, 
prescribed separate electoral votes for 
President and Vice President. 

Fair Formula. In phrases that echoed 
those of Andrew Jackson, who demand- 
ed reform of the presidential-election 
process in eight successive messages to 
Congress, Johnson urged elimination of 
“several major defects’—notably the 
electors’ theoretical right to disregard 
the winning candidate's popular ma- 


* John Quincy Adams in 1824, Rutherford 
B. Hayes in 1876, and Benjamin Harrison in 
1888. 
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jority. They can either elect someone 
who is not even a candidate or, in a 
close election, fail to give any nominee 
a majority and so put the election up 
to the House of Representatives. The 
present system provides that if the 
choice goes to the House, each state 
delegation has a single vote. Johnson's 
proposal would change this provision 
to include the Senate and to give each 
member of Congress one vote. In case 
of the death of the President-elect, the 
Vice President-elect would be inaugu- 
rated in his place. 

Johnson’s formula would not alter 
the traditional unit-rule system by which 





PRESIDENT JACKSON 
Modest improvement without drastic change. 


a candidate gets all of a state’s electoral 
vote regardless of how small his popu- 
lar plurality, Thus a nominee could still 
conceivably get a majority of the na- 
tionwide popular vote and yet lose the 
election. However, since it would make 
modest improvements without involving 
drastic change, there is a fair chance 
that this amendment will win the two- 
thirds majorities in Congress necessary 
to send it to the states for ratification. 

Senate Challenge. By contrast, the 
President's recommendation for dou- 
bling the terms of Representatives would 
constitute a more radical departure, 
and thus has slimmer prospects of pas- 
sage. For obvious reasons, it commands 
considerable support in the House, es- 
pecially among junior members and 
those from swing districts, who object 
that under the present system a mem- 
ber has barely taken his seat before he 
must begin thinking of re-election. As 
congressional sessions grow longer, bills 
more numerous, issues more complex, 
Representatives argue that they are 
needlessly distracted from their proper 
business of lawmaking. 

Senators, understandably, have less 
interest in the change. For one thing, 
it would help build up challengers for 


their own seats (although the proposal 
as now drafted would force a Repre- 
sentative to resign at least a month be- 
fore Election Day if he decided to run 
for the Senate). Some House members 
who face little challenge in their dis- 
tricts also are skeptical. Brooklyn Dem- 
ocrat Emanuel Celler, a 22-term Con- 
gressman and chairman of the House 
Judiciary Committee, reasons: “The 
House represents the people, and they 
should have the right to register their 
will more often than every four years.” 

Stronger Coattails. The most contro- 
versial feature of the Johnson amend- 
ment is its proposal to elect the entire 
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HISTORIAN BURNS 


House in presidential-election years. 
Thus after 1972, when it would take 
effect—and when Johnson himself will 
no longer be a candidate—the presi- 
dential party could not suffer its tradi- 
tional off-year losses in the House. By 
strengthening the presidential coattails, 
the amendment, in Celler's words. 
would make the House “subservient to 
the presidential will.” Since the Presi- 
dent has no veto power over consti- 
tutional amendments, Congress can sub- 
mit to the states any draft it chooses. 
An alternative to the Johnson proposal 
would provide for staggered elections, 
with half the House members running 
every two years. But even this would 
increase the President's influence on the 
House by assuring four-year terms for 
those of his party carried in with him. 

As it is, argues Historian James Mac- 
Gregor Burns, economic and techno- 
logical change have made the presiden- 
cy a “super-oflice,” with unprecedented 
powers. In Presidential Government: 
The Crucible of Leadership, published 
last week, Burns notes that the Presi- 
dent's executive staff has grown to more 
than 1,500, while the White House 
is “a round-the-clock, round-the-year 
campaign headquarters.” The — ever- 
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growing federal budget gives the Ad- 
ministration more and more power over 
industry and the economy. As federal 
spending programs grow and diversify, 
Burns points out, the President's lever- 
age on local communities will increase 
correspondingly. 

“Consensus v. Challenge.’ Neither a 
political conservative nor a dogmatic 
states-righter, Burns, a history professor 
at Williams College and sometime ad- 
viser to John Kennedy, sees much that 
is good and necessary in what has hap- 
pened. Yet he fears its future implica- 
tions, when what he calls the “corrup- 
tion of consensus” may ultimately cause 
the Government to become “flabby and 
complacent and lose the cutting edge of 
energy, initiative and innovation.” He 
predicts that “the passion will have dis- 
appeared, and increasingly the com- 
pulsion of purpose will be dissipated.” 

The extent of the Goldwater defeat 
gave Johnson a massive mandate that 
was denied both Dwight Eisenhower 
and John Kennedy, who enjoyed vir- 
tually the same statutory and economic 
powers available to Johnson but had 
considerable trouble with Congress (as 
underscored by Burns’s last book, Dead- 
lock of Democracy). Nonetheless, as 
Congress considers Lyndon Johnson's 
constitutional amendments, Burns con- 
cludes with a timely warning. “A great 
society,” he says, “needs not consensus 
but creative leadership and creative op- 
position. It needs the sting of challenge 
in a society rich in diversity and in a 
politics rich in dissent.” 


THE CABINET 
The Durable Four 


Five years, Defense Secretary Rob- 
ert S. McNamara once remarked, is 
about the longest any man should serve 
in a top Administration job. Of the 
eight men who have held the Defense 
post since it was created in 1947, he is 
by all odds the ablest and most contro- 
versial (Time, Jan. 21). Yet as he en- 
tered his sixth year on the job, Mc- 
Namara, 49, showed no signs of battle 
fatigue. Nor, for that matter, did the 
three other durable men who celebrated 
their fifth anniversaries as Cabinet of- 
ficers last week. 


DEAN Rusk, 56, has, if possible, 
weathered even more rumors of im- 
pending resignation than McNamara. 


Self-effacing to the extreme, the Secre- 
tary of State has nonetheless proved a 
consistently prudent yet firm profession- 
al, has worked harder, traveled farther 
(540,945 miles by last week) and, be- 
fore Congress at least, defended U.S. 
foreign policy more effectively than any 
of his recent predecessors. As Everett 
Dirksen puts it, “He has walked on 


A contrary view is advanced in the January 
ForTUNE, in which Editor Max Ways argues 
that Johnson's “creative federalism” is a dy- 
namic force that enhances rather than di- 
minishes the powers of cities and states by 
giving them the responsibility as well as the 
resources for meeting their problems. 
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more eggs than any other human being 
in the last half-century of this country.” 

STEWART UDALL, 45, made more po- 
litically embarrassing statements in his 
first six months as Secretary of the In- 
terior than any other Cabinet member 
since Charlie Wilson. Prodded by con- 
servation-minded Lyndon Johnson, he 
has since broadened his office’s tra- 
ditional preoccupation with Western 
problems into a nationwide mandate, 
presided over the greatest expansion 
in conservation activity since Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's day. As the Great So- 
ciety’s custodian of natural and civic 
beauty, Udall has taken as his active 
concern everything from the water 
needs of thirsty Eastern cities to the fate 
of the nearly extinct California condor, 

ORVILLE FREEMAN, 47, experienced 
his darkest hour as Secretary of Agri- 
culture in 1963 when U.S. farmers over- 
whelmingly rejected his wheat program. 
Since then, in one of the Cabinet's 
toughest jobs, Freeman has steered a 
four-year farm bill through Congress, 
reduced agricultural surpluses by nearly 
a third, helped to make American food 
production a key instrument of foreign 
policy. He now stands at the peak of 
his popularity with farmers. 

“Five years ago,” Freeman told a 
farm group in Lincoln, Neb., last month, 
“I was just beginning to learn what a 
Secretary of Agriculture does to earn 
the title.” What does he do? “He sur- 
vives.” To which McNamara, Rusk and 
Udall would probably agree. 


CIVIL RIGHTS 
Challenge from the South 


The significance of the case on trial 
before the U.S. Supreme Court could 
not be underestimated. Twenty-six states 
were lined up on opposing sides. U.S. 
Attorney General Nicholas Katzenbach 
himself was both defendant and de- 
fense counsel. The court allotted eight 
hours—longest in memory—for oral ar- 
guments. Even Chief Justice Earl War- 
ren was moved to note that the outcome 
of South Carolina vy. Nicholas deB. Kat- 
zenbach would have “wide and _ pro- 
found implications in the life of our 
nation.” 

At issue was the constitutionality of 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965, en- 
acted in August, which outlawed lit- 
eracy tests and other registration prac- 
tices used by Southern states to keep 
Negroes off the voting rolls. Joining 
South Carolina in attacking the law 
were five sister states also directly af- 
fected by the bill—Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Virginia. To 
lend moral support to Katzenbach and 
the Federal Government, 20 other states 
were represented as amici curiae. 

Arbitrary & Capricious. “We do not 
come here to challenge the purpose of 
this act,” said South Carolina’s David 
W. Robinson II, 34, who, as special 
counsel for his state, opened the two- 
day argument. “We believe that every 
citizen, white and black, has the right 
to vote under reasonable state regula- 





MARSHALL, KATZENBACH, DOAR ENTERING SUPREME COURT 
“Every citizen has the right to vote.” 
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tion. And we believe the Congress has 
a duty to enforce that right.” Nonethe- 
less, he contended, “the Constitution, as 
originally drawn, never gave Congress 
the power to do away with valid voting 
regulations,” while the I5th Amend- 
ment, on which the Voting Rights Act 
is based, “gives Congress no power to 
suspend lawful and reasonable voting 
regulations,” 

Robinson objected that any state with 
a literacy test and a high percentage ot 
illiterates (20% of adults in South Car- 
olina) is bound to have a low percent- 
age of voters. Thus, he reasoned, the 
act’s automatic triggering mechanism, 
which is aimed at any state or county 
where less than 50% of the voting-age 
population was registered for or cast 
ballots in the 1964 presidential election, 
is arbitrary and capricious. “Congress 
can't pick out a few states and say that 
because these facts existed, we're going 
to apply the law to you,” he argued. 
“The legislative prerogative doesn’t in- 
clude the right to put a penalty on one 
person and one person only.” 

Double Violation. Louisiana Attorney 
General Jack P. F. Gremillion defended 
his state’s right to disfranchise mothers 
of illegitimate children—“bastardizing 
females,” as he put it—along with con- 
victed felons. Georgia's Deputy Assist- 
ant Attorney General E. Freeman Lev- 
erett admitted that he was “ashamed” 
of the South's history of voter discrimi- 
nation, adding: “But Congress cannot, 
in order to appease a mob in the 
streets, invoke unconstitutional means 
to achieve a constitutional end.” Mean- 
while, Defendant Katzenbach, who had 
been accompanied to court by Solicitor 
General Thurgood Marshall and As- 
sistant Attorney General John Doar, sat 
quietly awaiting his turn. 

It came next day. Katzenbach made 
his point swiftly. “The position of the 
United States Government in this case 
can be very simply stated,” he began. 
“Section 2 of the 15th Amendment gives 
to Congress the right to enforce Section 
| by ‘appropriate legislation.” We con- 
tend this act was appropriate legislation. 
It is well adapted, and it operates fairly 
and reasonably to achieve an objective 
which is within the power of Congress 
to achieve.” He pointed out that South- 
ern states, where racial segregation is 
the rule, had thus long violated the 
14th Amendment, yet now sought to 
use the end product of that violation 
—inferior Negro educational and eco- 
nomic attainment—as an argument to 
keep the Negro from voting, in violation 
of the 15th Amendment. 

The court is expected to hand down 
a ruling in ample time for the South's 
spring primaries. Meanwhile, one of the 
most succinct arguments in support of 
the law came not from Katzenbach but 
from Associate Justice Hugo Black, a 


native of Alabama. Said Black from 
the bench: “It's politically known to 
everybody in the country that these 


tests have been used to deny people 
their right to vote.” 
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Clubmanship 


In Crawfordville. Ga. (pop. 786). 
the hungry wayfarer stays hungry. The 
town’s only eating place, which used to 
be rather less exclusive than the Talia- 
ferro county jail across the street, has 
changed its name from Liberty Café 
to Bonner’s Private Club Inc. In Jack- 
son, Miss., the Belmont Restaurant, 
long a favorite downtown luncheon spot 
for state officials, lawyers and business- 
men, has become the Belmont Club 
Inc., boasts an electrically operated 
door, a membership committee—and 
the same old menu. Maylie’s Restaurant, 
for 90 years a noontime hangout for 
New Orleans judges, lawyers and city 
hall officials, now styles itself Maylie’s 
Club Restaurant, claims 3,000 mem- 
bers, a $5 membership fee, and a policy 
of never asking anyone to show his 
membership card—unless he happens to 
be a Negro. 

Throughout the South, clubmanship 
has become the most popular way to 
avoid compliance with the discrimina- 
tion-banning public accommodations 
section of the Civil Rights Act of 1964. 
Even a “membership-only” hamburger 
joint is technically beyond reach of the 
law. “You've got to prove it’s a sham,” 
says John Doar, chief of the Justice De- 
partment’s Civil Rights Division, “It's 
more than a matter of having a Ne- 
gro testify that he was refused service. 
You've got to have a white person testi- 
fy that he was served”—without actual- 
ly being a member. 

Since the law went into effect in July 
1964, the Justice Department has filed 
19 suits covering 75 separate establish- 
ments, including several so-called pri- 
vate clubs. Thirty-nine of these have 
eventually desegregated. Overall, 1,645 
complaints of discrimination in places 
of public accommodation have been 
filed with the department. Of these, 
roughly half have been settled through 
voluntary integration by the owner. “We 
only sue where there is a pattern of 
discrimination,” explains Doar. “We try 
to pick suits where the most purpose 
would be served.” 

As a result, discrimination in hotels 
and restaurants is the exception in most 
large Southern cities and the accepted 
pattern elsewhere in the South. Negro 
travelers are still likely to find gas sta- 
tions with three rest rooms—one for 
white men, one for white women and a 
third for Negroes. Hotels and motels 
set aside “Negro rooms,”” which—some- 
how—never face the swimming pool. 
In restaurants, waitresses “accidentally” 
spill coffee on Negroes, overcharge them 
or simply ignore them. Nonetheless, Jus- 
tice Department officials are pleased by 
the extent of voluntary compliance with 
the rights law. “It all depends upon how 
you look at it,” said one. “If you meas- 
ure it from the standpoint of 100% 
perfection, you get one picture. If you 
measure it from where we were to 
where we are, then you get a remark- 
able change of attitude.” 






BONNER’S PRIVATE CLUB INC. 
Every “member” has the right to eat. 


LABOR 


Magnificent Tokenism 

Beneath the graceful curve of the St. 
Louis Gateway Arch lies the empty 
shell of an underground visitors’ center, 
partially completed when electricians 
from the A.P.L.-C.1.0. local early this 
month walked off the job, stopping all 
work. Their complaint: the contractor 
had hired plumbers from the rival Con- 
gress of Industrial Unions, a labor or- 
ganization formed by St. Louis Negroes, 
who cannot get into the lily-white build- 
ing locals. 

The walkout prompted the Labor De- 
partment last week to request federal 
action agaiast-the A.F.L.-C.1.O. Building 
Trades Council under the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act, marking the first time that 
this Jaw has been invoked against a 
union. “The labor movement is all for 
the civil rights movement,” said Sher- 
wood Ross, an official of the Washing- 
ton, D.C., Urban League. “But when it 
comes to getting Negroes into the highly 
skilled building crafts, labor sings The 
Star-Spangled Banner in the tront of the 
union hall and Dixie in the back.” 

Menial Tickets. Civil rights leaders 
are understandably aggrieved over the 
continuing discrimination against Ne- 
groes by U.S. labor unions, particularly 
in the face of growing shortages of 
skilled workers. By 1975, the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimates, the U.S. will 
need 2,000,000 more skilled workers 
than it has today, double the increase 
of the 18 years from 1947 to 1964. 
Nonetheless, Negroes are almost totally 
excluded from high-paying craft unions. 
“The majority of the 1,500,000 Ne- 
groes who hold union cards,” says Whit- 
ney Young, Director of the National 
Urban League, “have tickets to do the 
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hardest, dirtiest and most menial jobs 
that industry requires.” 

Skilled workers such as electricians 
and plumbers naturally command the 
best wages. Where they can, they 
jealously restrict admission to unions— 
and apprenticeship—to their own prog- 
eny. A recent Labor Department survey 
of apprenticeship programs in twelve 
major cities found only 16 Negroes 
training to be electricians, five learning 
plumbing, and two Negro apprentice 
sheet-metal workers. As a result, a typ- 
ical city such as Chicago, with a Negro 
population greater than the entire pop- 
ulation of Baltimore, has no Negro 
sheet-metal workers, only 40 Negro pipe 
fitters, 200 electricians. 

White-Collar Aspirations. Union lead- 
ers lay the blame on the paucity of 
aualified Negro applicants, point out 
that a good skilled worker today may 
be as skilled as many laboratory tech- 
nicians of 25 years ago. “When we find 
a Negro with the basic educational qual- 
ifications,” says John Cinquemani, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Los Angeles 
Building Construction Trades Council, 
“he tends to look down on these fields 
and tries for a white-collar job.” 

In the past, because of labor's long- 
time support of the civil rights move- 
ment, Negro leaders have been loath 
to speak out against discriminatory 
practices, Now, though few. skilled- 
trades union locals are totally white, 
civil rights organizations are increas- 
ingly restive over the fact that Negro 
membership rarely amounts to more 
than a percentage point. Negro appren- 
ticeships to less than 2%. That, says 
Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the 
N.A.A.C.P., “is a magnificent expression 
of tokenism.” 


An End to Paralysis? 

The biggest aftereffect of this month’s 
crippling New York transit strike may 
be on organized labor itself. 

Last week Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers, called for 
an end to “strikes that endanger the 
very survival of society.” Said he: “We 
cannot live in a situation where a few 
workers who are denied their equity can 
paralyze an entire community.” Speak- 
ing to some 1,000 top industrialists at 
a luncheon of the Economic Club of 
Detroit, the A.F.L.-C.L0.’s No, 2 man 
proposed that a tripartite committee of 
industry, labor and Government be set 
up to find a “new mechanism and a 
new procedure” to settle labor disputes 
in public-service facilities. 

Most old-line labor leaders insist that 
workers should have the right to strike 
—regardless of the consequences. At 
AP.L.-C.LO. President George Meany’s 
headquarters, the reaction to Reuther’s 
proposal was a sharp “no comment— 
with the emphasis on the no.” All the 
same, Administration officials are hope- 
ful that Reuther’s speech may help per- 
suade liberals in Congress to support 
President Johnson's upcoming legisla- 
tion to outlaw strikes by public employ- 
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ees. Said Assistant Secretary of Labor 
James J. Reynolds: “Here is an indica- 
tion, even in the labor ranks, of changes 
that will have to be made as our society 
grows more complex.” 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Kenny Comes Home 

As a charter member of John Ken- 
nedy’s Irish Mafia, Kenneth O'Donnell 
has spent most of his career in the back 
rooms of politics. Now he plans to 
come into the parlor as Governor of 
Massachusetts. For six months, Kenne- 
dy’s former appointments secretary has 
been traveling the state as an unan- 
nounced candidate, getting acquainted 
with the folks and telling them about his 
days with J.F.K. in an accent almost 
indistinguishable from the late Presi- 
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TEDDY, BOBBY & O'DONNELL 
Out of the back room and into the parlor. 


dent’s. Last week in Boston, he was 
guest of honor at a testimonial dinner 
that was organized, in the best political 
tradition, by himself. 

Nearly 2,000 guests paid a modest 
$15 a ticket for the ostensible purpose 
of welcoming O'Donnell home—even 
though he returned from Washington 
nearly a year ago, Bobby and Teddy 
Kennedy were there. Dave Powers, 
White House jester during the Kennedy 
years, served as master of ceremonies. 
Benjamin Smith, who was J.F.K.’s Har- 
vard roommate and later warmed the 
U.S. Senate seat to which Teddy Kenne- 
dy was elected, was on display. Others 
on the dais included Andy Hatcher, a 
former White House press aide, and 
Dick Goodwin, a Kennedy speechwriter 
who was drafted by Lyndon Johnson to 
help with this month’s State of the Un- 
ion address. Senate Majority Leader 
Mike Mansfield gave the principal 
speech. 

Missing Face. There was a notable 
absentee. Postmaster General Lawrence 
O'Brien, an old Mafia comrade, stayed 
away in order to retain maximum room 
for maneuver in case he, too, should 
decide to go home and run for office 





this year. Though he says he has no 
such intention, some Massachusetts pol- 
iticians believe that he will seek the 
Democratic nomination to fill retiring 
Leverett Saltonstall’s Senate seat. 

Reviewing his guest list before the 
dinner, Kenny exclaimed: “I don’t think 
there will be a soul there who wouldn't 
campaign for me.” Actually, most of 
those who attended were there to honor 
a friend rather than board a bandwag- 
on. Teddy Kennedy, who does not like 
backing losers, may well stay on the 
sidelines until the June convention or 
even the September primary. Many pol- 
iticians doubt in any case that O'Donnell 
can wrest the nomination from Edward 
McCormack, nephew of House Speaker 
John McCormack, who has held state- 
wide office (Attorney General), has 
been campaigning longer than O’Don- 
nell and would also like Republican Gov- 
ernor John Volpe’s job. 

Fresh Face. So far, McCormack and 
other potential candidates have all run 
well behind Volpe in public-opinion polls 
(Kenny has not been tried yet). On the 
other hand, O'Donnell, 41, a bemedaled 
World War II bombardier and onetime 
Harvard football captain, is certainly a 
fresh face in Massachusetts politics. And 
that may turn out to be what Massa- 
chusetts voters want. 


THE CAPITAL 


Into the Blender 

When René Verdon quit in a Gallic 
huff last month as White House chef, 
Lady Bird Johnson had already lined up 
his successor: Henri Haller, 43, Swiss- 
born executive chef at New York City’s 
Sheraton-East Hotel, better known to 
gourmets as the old Ambassador (and 
soon to be torn down for an office build- 
ing). By last week Haller’s security 
clearance was in, and the White House 
announced his appointment. He was 
immediately enmeshed in the big blend- 
er of bureaucracy. The White House 
handout changed his first name to plain 
old Henry, and Liz Carpenter, Lady 
Bird’s press aide, ordered him not to 
talk to reporters. 

But Liz and Henry had already made 
clear he would not have to fight the 
battle of Verdon. René quit because 
Mrs. Mary Kaltman, the new White 
House “food coordinator,” insisted on 
budget-paring barbarities such as frozen 
vegetables, Though Haller’s main job 
will be to cook for official dinners and 
luncheons, he is an accomplished cuisine 
ezar in his own right and will also 
supervise Mrs. Kaltman’s “central stor- 
age service,” which supplies all three 
White House kitchens. 

“Of course, there will be problems 
and conflicts,” said Haller. “That's life. 
I can cook in any language.” Even if he 
has to cook Pedernales-style once in a 
while, Haller will be closer to the cult 
of Escoffier than Verdon, who resigned 
in its cause. For poor René is now 
chowdering around the country demon- 
strating electric mixers and grinders. 
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AGUIYI IRONSI (LEFT) & AIDE 
Maneuvers before the grenade. 


NIGERIA 
The Men of Sandhurst 


Outside the federal parliament build- 
ing in Lagos, troops with fixed bayonets 
warned a swarm of curious small boys 
to “Go ‘way, go ‘way, this is no place 
for children today.” In the lobby of the 
Ikoyi Hotel, scrubwomen used Dettol 
antiseptic to scour bloodstains off the 
marble floor. Throughout the capital 
city, telephones were mysteriously out 
of order. Alerting Nigeria to stay tuned 
for an important announcement, the 
government radio station canceled its 
regular programs, filled the time with 
music, 15 minutes of talking drums, a 
taped travelogue and a well-worn re- 
corded sermon. The needle got stuck on 
the words “Charity envieth not charity 
envieth not charity envieth not. . .” 

Finally came the announcement the 
nation had been waiting for. An ex- 
uberant voice proclaimed: “I, J.T.U. 
Aguiyi Ironsi, general officer command- 
ing the Nigerian army, have formally 
been invested with authority as head of 
the Nigerian armed forces.” So saying, 
Major General Johnson Aguiyi Ironsi 
(pronounced Agwee-yee /ronsee) abol- 
ished the constitution of Africa’s most 
populous nation, eliminated the oflices 
of President and Prime Minister, fired 
the Premiers of Nigeria’s four semi- 
autonomous regions, and announced 
that military governors would take their 
places. Democracy, for the time being 
at least, was dead in Nigeria. 

Mock Invasion. Its death was swift 
and violent. In a single night, a con- 
spiracy led by five young Sandhurst- 
trained officers killed or neutralized 
their superiors and grabbed control of 
big units of the army. Then, in simul- 
taneous strikes throughout the nation, 
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they killed or kidnaped Nigeria’s most 
powerful feudal lord, the Sardauna of 
Sokoto; its two most corrupt politicians, 
Finance Minister Chief Festus Okotie- 
Eboh and Western Region Premier 
Chief Samuel Akintola; and its most 
prestigious international figure, Prime 
Minister Sir Abubakar Tafawa Balewa. 

The raids were brilliantly planned, 
precisely executed (murmured one resi- 
dent Englishman: “Sandhurst training 
certainly leaves its mark”). In the dusty 
northern capital of Kaduna, Major 
Chukwuma Nzeogwu, 29, had been 
holding night maneuvers for six straight 
weeks, once even led his troops through 
a mock invasion of the sprawling white 
palace of Sir Ahmadu Bello, the Sar- 
dauna (Emir) of Sokoto, religious lead- 
er of 12.5 million Nigerian Moslems, 
boss of the nation’s ruling political par- 
ty, and the real power behind the Bale- 
wa government. So accustomed had the 
city become to the sound of night gun- 
fire during the maneuvers that not even 
the police bothered to investigate when 
Nzeogwu threw a hand grenade through 
the palace’s front door, then, with his 
men, shot it out with the palace guards. 
dragged the Sardauna outside, propped 
him against a wall and shot him. 

Handcuffs & Dash. A similar scene 
was occurring at the same time in Iba- 
dan, capital of the Western Region, 
where the Sardauna’s political ally, Re- 
gional Premier Chief Samuel Akintola, 
was shot and his house burned down. 

In the exclusive lagoon-front district 
of Lagos, the commander of the presi- 
dential guard led a handful of troops 
to the homes of Prime Minister Balewa 
and his Finance Minister. Sir Abubakar, 
summoned from prayers, told his serv- 
ant that “this means there is trouble.” 
but submitted with dignity. He appeared 
fully dressed, arms above his head, 
wrists together, ready for handcuffs. 
Not so Okotie-Eboh, known through- 
out Nigeria as the king of “dash”—the 
word used throughout West Africa for 
the ever-present bribery. Producing a 
thick wad of bills, he tried to buy off 
his captors, then, dressed in pajamas, 
ran outside, screaming “Don't kill me!” 
until two soldiers knocked him down 
and jumped on him. His body was 
found three days later in a ditch 30 
miles from Lagos. Not far away lay 
Sir Abubakar, also dead. 

All in all, it was the bloodiest mili- 
tary coup any black African nation has 
yet suffered. At least 40 civilians and 24 
army Officers were killed, and through- 
out the week bullet-stitched bodies kept 
turning up in such unlikely places as 
the 13th tee of a Lagos golf course. It 
was all the more shocking because Ni- 
geria in its five years of independence 
has been held up as a showcase of 
stable African democracy. Unfortu- 
nately, the showcase was badly cracked 
long before the coup that shattered it. 


Shoes & Paychecks. Like most Afri- 
can nations that inherited their boun- 
daries from their former colonialist 
masters, Nigeria is not really one coun- 
try at all. It has 250 tribes speaking 
250 languages. Its vast Northern Re- 
gion, in which live more than half. its 
55 million people, is predominantly 
Moslem; its three southern regions are 
Christian or pagan. Because of its size, 
the north has been able to dominate 
national politics from the start, a fact 
that the more advanced south actively 
resents, 

The result in recent months has been 
organized anarchy. Corruption of all 
kinds was rampant on all levels of gov- 
ernment. Congressmen saw their man- 
dates as springboards to instant wealth. 
Ministers wheeled and dealed: Okotie- 
Eboh almost openly accepted dash from 
large corporations in return for fav- 
ored treatment, and used his position 
as Finance Minister to drive through 
prohibitive tariffs to protect his own 
private shoe factory. In the Western 
Region, all but one of the government 
party’s 54 regional assemblymen drew 
fat extra paychecks for doubling as 
Ministers or parliamentary officials—a 
feat that President Nnamdi Azikiwe 
(who sat out the revolt in England, 
recuperating from a recent illness) once 
described in disgust as “a world record.” 

Sir Abubakar himself was widely 
respected as a man who sought to bring 
the feuding regions together. He was 
also one of the continent's leading mod- 
erate statesmen, opposed equally to co- 
lonialism and to Kwame Nkrumah’s 
brash brand of African nationalism. 
But many of the men in his govern- 
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SIR ABUBAKAR & THE SARDAUNA 
Dignity before the ditch. 
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ment, especially the northerners, ran 
roughshod. The government was wide- 
ly suspected of tampering with the 1963 
census figures to ensure northern con- 
trol in the federal parliament. In 1962, 
it jailed Chief Obafemi Awolowo, the 
anti-north Premier of the Western Re- 
gion, and installed its own man, Chief 
Akintola, in his place. So blatantly did 
it rig the 1964 national elections that 
the leading Western Region party boy- 
cotted them and the Eastern Region 
threatened to secede. 

What brought things to a head were 
elections last October in the Western 
Region. Chief Akintola had labels 
switched on ballot boxes, prevented op- 
position candidates from running, even 
reversed local vote counts to give his 
party a lopsided victory despite a hos- 
tile electorate. A wave of violence im- 
mediately broke out, and the wave be- 
came a flood. Political riots and as- 
sassinations have taken more than 150 
lives in the past three months. Gunmen 
of the opposition Action Group ranged 
the roads, stopping cars and trucks and 
demanding money for the party. Police, 
unable to control them, warned motor- 
ists to stay off the roads, and truck 
drivers demanded hazard pay. 

Fortnight ago, Akintola and the Sar- 
dauna of Sokoto met secretly in Ibadan, 
decided to call in the army to crush the 
growing rebellion. As far as the junior 
officers were concerned, that was the 
last straw. They launched their long- 
planned coup. “Our enemies,” said 
Nzcogwu, “are the political profiteers, 
the men that seek bribes, those that 
seek to keep the country divided per- 
manently so they can remain in office 
as Ministers, tribalists and nepotists, 
those that have corrupted our society 
and put the political calendar back.” 

Coffin & Banner. It is probable that 
the conspirators, who believe with 
Nzeogwu that “only in the army do you 
get true Nigerianism,” intended to fol- 
low the coup with a Nasser-style revolu- 
tion based on a permanent military re- 
gime. But they quickly lost their control 
of the army to the remaining senior of- 
ficers under Army Commander Aguiyi 
Ironsi. A tough and respected soldier 
who served as commander of the 
United Nations forces in the Congo, 
“Johnny Ironsides,” as Ironsi is known, 
had other ideas. He recalled Nzeogwu 
from the north, replaced him with a 
moderate northern officer, appointed 
other moderates as regional military 
governors, and announced that his mili- 
tary regime would step down eventually 
—whenever a new constitution can be 
drawn up and approved. “Our only 
purpose is to maintain law and order,” 
he told his countrymen. 

Not surprisingly, Nigerians fell in 
immediately behind their new regime. 
Businessmen and labor unions cheered, 
university students paraded through the 
streets of Lagos bearing a coffin and a 
banner proclaiming “Tyranny Has 
Died.” All political parties—including 
the deposed Northern People’s Con- 
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gress—swore their allegiance. Editori- 
alized the West African Pilot; “This 
great country has every reason to be 
proud of the military, which has taken 
over the fumbling feudal and neocolo- 
nialist regime. Today, independence is 
really won.” 

That still remained to be seen. For 
while the joy was obviously genuine in 
the south, it was just as obviously mixed 
in the north. Any new constitutional 
convention is almost bound to slice up 
the north into several regions to cut it 
down to size. And the assassination of 
the Sardauna of Sokoto raised a possi- 
bility that southerners have long feared: 
a Moslem holy war of reprisal. Besides, 
it was far from clear that the power 
struggle within the army itself had been 
fully resolved. 


RHODESIA 


Queen’s Pawns 

It was another cat-and-mouse week. 
In his determination to chase Rhodesian 
Prime Minister lan Smith back into his 
hole, Britain’s Harold Wilson came up 
with another assortment of sanctions. 
First he prohibited the import of Rho- 
desian chrome, Then came a ban on 
cash-and-carry trade, which sup- 
plemented an earlier crackdown on 
credit deals. Finally, having presuma- 
bly run out of trade barriers, Wilson 
decided to test his thesis that most of 
the Rhodesian civil service is loyal to 
the Crown, and will prove it if given the 
chance. 

At his behest, Queen Elizabeth sud- 
denly commuted the death sentence of 
two Rhodesian blacks convicted of set- 
ting houses afire and awaiting execu- 
tion in a Salisbury prison. The hope was 
that the voice of the Queen would stir 
the fire of revolt in Smith’s prison au- 
thorities, but that hope seemed faint at 
best. Shrugging off an official warning 
that executing the two “loyal subjects 
of the Queen” would be the same thing 


as murder, Smith made the obvious re- 
ply. Wilson, he charged, was trying to 
“embroil Her Majesty in politics,” 
something that Prime Ministers do at a 
risk to themselves. No date has yet been 
set for the execution of the two black 
pawns, one of whom was sentenced 
more than two years ago, nor has any 
date been set for setting the date. Until 
it is, Wilson can hardly expect the ward- 
ens to revolt. 


INDONESIA 


Does He Know Something? 

“I am Sukarno, the Great Leader of 
the Revolution, the Supreme Command- 
er of the Armed Forces,” said the Great 
Leader of the Revolution to a crowd in 
Djakarta last week. “I am sick of the 
secret campaign against me. If you do 
not like me, I will resign, but do not do 
it in a secret manner. Who is against 
me? Say so now. Those who agree with 
me and support me, stand by me. De- 
fend me, build up your strength, be- 
cause I now see efforts to topple me.” 
It was the second time in a week that 
he had said it. Did he know something? 


RED CHINA 


Don’t Fence Mao In 

“The Khrushchevite revisionists are 
actively trying to isolate People’s China 
and surround it with a ring of fire.” The 
voice last week was Peking’s, speaking 
through its puppet state of Albania, and 
it had a distinctly claustrophobic edge 
to it. No doubt about it, Red China was 
beginning to sit up and take notice of 
the mounting Soviet diplomatic campaign 
to grab a bigger role in Asia (TIME, 
Jan. 14). Last week, with Kremlin Trou- 
bleshooter Aleksandr Shelepin back 
from North Viet Nam, and Moscow 
looking good after its mediating efforts 
in the Pakistani-Indian accord at Tash- 
kent, the Soviets gloated over their new 
20-year mutual assistance, friendship 
and cooperation treaty with Outer Mon- 
golia, the pro-Soviet land on Red China’s 
sensitive Sinkiang frontier, But this was 
not all. Now it was time for Moscow to 
greet still another Asian statesman— 
Etsusaburo Shiina, Japan's first foreign 
minister to come calling since the two 
countries renewed diplomatic relations 
in 1956. 

In six days of talks, Shiina and his 
hosts made little progress on their cus- 
tody dispute over the Kuril Islands of 
Etorofu and Kunashiri north of the 
Japanese mainland, which were occu- 
pied by the Soviet after World War II. 
But that did not stand in the way of 
other business, including the signing of a 
five-year, $2 billion trade pact, agree- 
ment on the first direct commercial air 
service between Moscow and Tokyo, 
and discussion of a possible Moscow trip 
for Japanese Premier Eisaku Sato next 
spring. All of which, Peking complained, 
“grew out of the new Soviet leadership's 
line to gang up on People’s China with 
the Sato government.” 
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AUSTRALIA 
End of the Ming Dynasty 


Even seated at his littered desk in 
Canberra’s Parliament House, he al- 
ways seemed bigger than life. His great 
black eyebrows clumped out angrily, 
like saltbush in the Great Sandy Des- 
ert, and his vast stomach bulged de- 
fiance against his double-breasted suit. 
He was quarrelsome, autocratic, al- 
ways demanding, and the greatest ora- 
tor his country has yet produced. He 
founded the Liberal Party that swept 
him to power, forged the government 
coalition that kept him there for 16 
years. Prime Minister Sir Robert Gor- 
don Menzies not only governed Aus- 
tralia. He overpowered it. 

When he resigned last week at 71, he 
did it in true Menzies style. Playing out 
his drama with the skill of an actor, 
Sir Robert resigned not once but four 
times—to Parliament, his party, the 
Governor General, and finally to the 
nation on television. “I have given care- 
ful thought to my future in the light 
of what seems best for the government 
and country,” he ‘said. “I can no longer 
sustain the very long hours of work 
which once delighted me. My pace 
has slowed down. In short, I am tired.” 

So, in a sense, were Australians, who 
long ago combined the Scotch pro- 
nunciation of his name (“Mingis”) 
with a comic-strip character called 
“Ming the Merciless,” dubbed his re- 
gime “The Ming Dynasty.” 

Deadly Sting. Merciless he was. 
When members of his coalition threat- 
ened to rebel, he yanked them into line 
by the sheer force of his personality 
and his ruthless tongue. So deadly was 
his sting in Parliament (“The conducted 
tour of the Honorable Member's mind 
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would have been more instructive if it 
had not taken place in gathering dark- 
ness”) that opposition backbenchers 
were once cautioned against needling 
him. To a parliamentary complaint 
that he had a superiority complex, Men- 
zies could only agree. “Considering the 
company I keep in this place,” he 
snapped, “that is hardly surprising.” 

He was always something of a snob, 
As Prime Minister, he was constantly 
darting off to London for receptions 
and ceremonies, test matches at the 
fashionable Marylebone Cricket Club, 
and the Commonwealth Conference 
(“I make a few statesmanlike remarks. 
The eminent gentlemen of the civil 
service, who have already written the 
ultimate communiqué, say, ‘Yes, that 
was a good point’ "). 

To the British Establishment, in fact, 
he is the perfect Australian: silvery- 
haired, conservatively tailored, rever- 
ential about traditions, plummy in ac- 
cent, and, above all, delighting in pomp. 
Sir Robert literally clanks with hon- 
ors. He is Knight of the Order of the 
Thistle, Privy Counsellor, Companion 
of Honour, Queen’s Counsel, and three 
months ago he became the first non- 
Englishman to be appointed Lord War- 
den of the Cinque Ports, an order that 
entitles him to fly a blue, yellow and 
red flag depicting Dover Castle and 
rates him a 19-gun salute in the five 
ports for which the order was named.” 

For all his love of pomp and circum- 
Stance, however, Sir Robert and Aus- 
tralia went far together. Since he took 
office in 1949, Australia has grown 
from a raw frontier land into a sleek 
and prosperous industrial power. In the 
Hythe, Dover and 
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process, it has developed the beginnings 
of a fine university system, for which 
Menzies deserves much of the credit. If 
Australians seldom loved him, they 
could hardly help respecting him for his 
realistic approach to the nation’s for- 
eign-policy problems. Australia has also 
loosened its ties with Mother Britain, 
joined the U.S. in SEATO and ANZUS, 
and developed a voice in world affairs 
that booms far beyond its remote loca- 
tion and population (13 million). 

Meat & Drink. Menzies’ successor— 
silver-thatched Harold Holt, 57, who 
officially takes office this week—is a 
far less awesome figure. A family man 
(who can take pride in three of Aus- 
tralia’s most attractive stepdaughters-in- 
law) and debonair society figure who is 
equally at home in scuba gear or topper 
and tails, Holt owes his new job more 
to his unswerving loyalty to the boss 
than any Menzies-style charisma or tal- 
ent for administration. In fact, as 
Treasury Minister in 1960, he imposed 
such stringent anti-inflationary controls 
on the country that a serious recession 
set in, leaving the economy wheezing 
for air. The recession has since disap- 
peared, but Holt barely survived. Dur- 
ing elections two years ago, his name 
was such political poison that Menzies’ 
Liberal Party all but disowned him. 

As a result, many of Holt’s country- 
men were wondering last week whether 
he could hold Sir Robert's tenuous coa- 
lition together. A few Liberal back- 
benchers have been bucking party dis- 
cipline and threatening the coalition’s 
slim one-vote majority in the Senate. If 
some were doubting Holt’s staying pow- 
er, Holt himself—with general elections 
less than a year away—was confident. 
“It’s meat and drink to me,” he said— 
in the pluckiest Menzies tradition. 





HOLT & STEPDAUGHTERS-IN-LAW AT THE BEACH 
From Knight of the Thistle to someone with scuba gear. 
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INDIA 
The Return of the Rosebud 


(See Cover) 

“Do you remember how fascinated 
you were when you first read the story 
of Jeanne d’Are and how your ambi- 
tion was to be something like her?” 
wrote Jawaharlal Nehru from a British 
prison in India to his daughter on her 
13th birthday in 1930. “In India today 
we are making history, and you and | 
are fortunate to see this happening be- 
fore our eyes. I cannot say what part 
will fall to our lot, but whatever it may 
be, let us remember that we can do 
nothing that may bring discredit on our 
cause or dishonour to our people. Good- 


The balloting. done by written vote, 
and the counting took four hours. Then 
party official announced the results: 
55 votes for Indira Gandhi and 169 
for her only rival, Morarji Desai. Indira 
walked quickly to the podium, spoke 
briefly. “As I stand before you,” she 
said in Hindi, “my thoughts go back to 
the great leaders: Mahatma Gandhi, at 
whose feet I grew up, Panditji, my fa- 
ther, and Lal Bahadur Shastri. These 
leaders have shown the way, and I 
want to go along the same path.” 

Even as Indira spoke, a crowd milled 
outside the round Parliament building. 
For days, the result had been a fore- 
gone conclusion, but the crowd never- 
theless anxiously awaited confirmation. 
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RICKSHA DRIVERS PAYING THEIR RESPECTS TO INDIRA 
Reminders, even to the talisman of hope. 


bye, little one, and may you grow up a 
brave soldier in,India’s service.” 

"It's a Girl." The father’s wish 
seemed fittingly fulfilled last week. Into 
the oak-paneled central hall of New 
Delhi's Parliament House—where Neh- 
ru himself had guided India’s fate for 
17 years—glided a hauntingly attractive 
woman, her black hair streaked with 
grey, her brown eves moist and mellow. 
On her brown shawl she wore a rose- 
bud, just as Nehru had always worn one 
as his talisman of grace and hope in a 
sometimes graceless and hopeless land. 
Her hands held palm to palm in the tra- 
ditional Indian greeting of namaste, she 
approached former Finance Minister 
Morarji Desai. “Will you bless my suc- 
cess?” she asked. “I give you my bless- 
ing,” he replied. Then Indira Gandhi, 
the only daughter of Jawaharlal Nehru, 
took her seat and waited for the parlia- 
mentary members of the ruling Con- 
gress Party to elect a Prime Minister to 
replace Lal Bahadur Shastri, who died 
in Tashkent two weeks ago. 
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Finally, as the first members came out, 
someone shouted, “Is it a boy or a 
girl?” “A girl,” came back the answer, 
and up went the cheers. Then a few 
minutes later, Indira appeared. The pa- 
trician profile, the pale smile, the rose- 
bud—all reminded the crowd of their 
beloved Panditji. “Indira Gandhi zinda- 
had! chanted the throng. “Long live 
Indira Gandhi!” 

Problems Ahead. Thus, into the 
hands of Nehru’s daughter passed the 
responsibility of guiding the world’s 
second most populous nation. From 
around the world came congratulatory 
cables—some 10,000 in all. Pope Paul 
VI sent his blessing, Soviet Premier 
Aleksei Kosygin expressed “the Soviet 
people's deep satisfaction.” and Lyndon 
Johnson sent a warm invitation to keep 
the date that Shastri had made for a 
Washington visit—around Feb. 1. 
Those who wished India well could only 
rejoice at the smooth transition of pow- 
er. Though India is a nation of 480 mil- 
lion people speaking 14 major lan- 





guages, and plagued by deep religious 
antipathies, it had proved for the sec- 
ond time in less than two years that it 
could lose a leader and not lose its 
head. That fact alone was encouraging 
to the free world. For all its problems, 
India has somehow managed to main- 
tain a true working democracy. As 
such, it stands as a remarkable exam- 
ple in the eyes of the world and a 
clear alternative in Asia to Red China’s 
Communism. 

Yet Indira Gandhi takes over a na- 
tion at the moment of its severest crisis 
in 18 years of independence. In north- 
ern India there is the threat of re- 
newed invasion by the Red Chinese, 
who have already seized 14,500 sq. mi. 
of Indian territory. To the east and 
west lies the dilemma that is Pakistan, 
and the question of how to proceed 
with the truce agreement that Shastri 
negotiated with President Ayub Khan 
at Tashkent. At home, India is 
plagued by famine. rising unemploy- 
ment, and just about every other woe 
that an over-populated, poverty-stricken 
land is heir to. 

A Mrs. Roosevelt? At first, some 
Westerners gasped in dismay at Mrs 
Gandhi's election. They remembered 
her as the darling of India’s left-wingers, 


‘the friend of Firebrand Krishna Menon, 


and the Prime Minister's willful daughter 
who stamped her sandaled feet and 
threatened to report hecklers in her 
audience to her pitaji (daddy). At 48, 
Indira has largely outgrown that sort 
of thing. The left-wingers may still be 
enthusiastic about her, but she is better 
balanced. Menon seldom comes to call, 
and Indira keeps her temper reined in 

Still, there were lingering doubts 
about India’s new leader. “She ts the 
Eleanor Roosevelt of India,” com- 
mented one observer. “Her response to 
problems is essentially emotional, and 
that, unfortunately, is not what India 
needs now.” Adds another: “She is 
caught between the realities of today 
and her hostility toward the former 
colonial powers.” Foreign diplomats 
in New Delhi who have withered under 
her cold glare describe Indira as arro- 
gant and frosty. 

People who know her better say that 
she is merely shy. “If Indira seems 
curt,” says a friend, “it is because she 
doesn't waste time talking rubbish.” 
Says another: “She's been a lonely per- 
son all her life, and now she will be 
lonelier than ever. All the troubles will 
stop at her desk, and she is fully aware 
of it.” 

Historical Heroine. Probably no 
woman in history has ever assumed 
such responsibility as now rests on In- 
dira Gandhi. In fact, only one other 
woman in modern times has ever headed 
a national government. She is Ceylon’s 
Madame Sirima Bandaranaike, who was 
elected the year after her Prime Min- 
ister husband was assassinated. Yet the 
idea of a woman Prime Minister strikes 
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outsiders as more curious than it does 
most Indians. 

Though the great 
women has lived for centuries under 
stern Hindu and Moslem restrictions, 
Indians throughout history have glori- 
fied the few, exceptional, highborn 
women who have excelled as rulers or 
warriors. 

One of the historical heroines of 
India’s freedom movement is the wid- 
owed Rani of Jhansi, who joined the 
1857-1858 Sepoy Rebellion against 
British rule. Leading her small personal 
army, she captured a British fort and 
defended it until she was cut down in 
battle by a British hussar. The big 
change in feminine status came with 
Mahatma Gandhi, who urged women 
of every caste to cast aside convention 
and share equally with men in India’s 
struggle for independence. Thousands 
heeded his call, and as India won free- 
dom, so did many of its women. A 
woman served as Shastri’s Health Min- 
ister, and will probably stay on as In- 
dira’s, A woman is the chief minister 
of India’s fourth largest state. And 
women are moving into more and more 
executive positions in Indian business 
and government. Today there are no 
fewer than 59 women in India’s Parlia- 
ment, v. only 12 in the U.S. Congress. 

“I'm not a feminist; fm a human 
being.” was the answer Mrs. Gandhi 
gave last week to the inevitable ques 
tion about how it feels to be India’s first 
woman Prime Minister. At another 
point, she archly explained that under 
the Indian constitution, all persons are 
equal, regardless of sex. She is, how- 
ever, Vitally interested in improving the 
lot of Indian women. “If you study his- 
tory,” she once said, “you will find that 


mass of Indian 





INDIRA & MOTHER (ABOUT 1919) 
Political speeches for marching dolls. 
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where women have risen, that country 
attained a high position, and wherever 
they remained dormant, that country 
slipped back.” 

The Monkey Brigade. Judged by that 
criterion, Indira bodes well indeed for 
India. “My public life,” she declares, 
“began when I was three.” Her mother, 
a frail Kashmiri, was a Congress Party 
leader in Indira’s native city, Allahabad. 
Father was heir apparent to Mahatma 
Gandhi, the leader of the independence 
movement. Grandfather was a wealthy 
lawyer and an early member of the 
Congress movement. The Nehrus’ man- 
sion was a center for illegal Congress 
Party gatherings. Recalls Indira: “The 
most important meetings were on Our 
lawn.” Reprisals by India’s British rul- 
ers were harsh, and often Indira 
watched one or both of her parents or 
grandfather being marched off to jail. 
A visitor to the Nehru home in those 
days remembers being informed by a 
grave-faced Indira that “I'm sorry, but 
Papa, Mama and Grandpa are all in 
prison.” 

It made for a lonely childhood. “I 
have no recollection of games or play- 
ing with other children,” she recalls. 
“My favorite occupation was to stand 
on a high table with the servants gath- 
ered around me and deliver thunderous 
political speeches.” She taught her dolls 
to march in Mahatma Gandhi's protest 
demonstrations. Then other dolls would 
race up and lead the demonstrators off 
to jail. One of the callers who some- 
times helped the lonely little girl stage 
the doll demonstrations was a frail 
Congress Party worker, Lal Bahadur 
Shastri. 

For a few years, Indira was packed 
off to a Swiss boarding school, but she 
soon returned, and at age twelve or- 
ganized a neighborhood society of kids, 
called the Monkey Brigade, whose 
small members specialized in sneaking 
messages past British sentries, picketing 
stores selling foreign clothes, and free- 
ing adult Congress members from rou- 
tine jobs. A relative recalls that Indira 
once rushed up to some British police 
who were clubbing and arresting Indian 
demonstrators, crying, “Arrest me! 
Hit me!” 

Lessons by Letter. In those turbulent 
years, her main education came from 
the letters from her imprisoned father. 
Ranging over the wide scope of world 
history, he tried to impress upon his 
daughter the necessity for selflessness 
in the service of freedom. Today the 
collected letters are read in nearly every 
Indian school, have made Indira a her- 
oine of the revolution to young Indians. 

In 1936 Indira went to England, 
studied history at Oxford, joined the 
British Labor Party, and fell under the 
influence of Krishna Menon, then an 
agitator in the Indian League's drive 
for independence. Poor health and the 
onset of World War If forced Indira 
to break off her studies and return home 



















































































HELPING STRICKEN NEHRU (1964) 
A father’s wish, fittingly fulfilled. 


in 1941. She plunged at once into her 
country’s increasingly bloody battle for 
independence. Showing some independ- 
ence of her own, she defied her father 
and married an obscure Parsi lawyer 
named Feroze Gandhi (no kin to the 
Mahatma). Within a few months 
Feroze and his bride were both in 
British prisons on charges of subver- 
sion. Much like her dolls, Indira had 
been arrested while leading a parade 
of women demonstrators down the 
main streets of Allahabad. 

The First Lady. Indira spent 13 
months of imprisonment teaching illit- 
erate Indian women how to read. Free 
again, she and her husband settled in 
Allahabad and had two boys, Rajiv and 
Sanjay (now 21 and 19, they are both 
studying engineering in Britain). The 
war stopped short of India’s borders: 
Indira abided by Gandhi's slogan: “It's 
wrong to help the British war effort 
with men or money.” 

With the end of the war came in- 
creased rumblings of independence, and 
with them the appointment of Nehru 
as acting Prime Minister. Nehru’s wife 
had died in 1936, and he summoned 
his beloved Indu (meaning Moon) to 
come to Delhi as his official hostess. 
Over her husband's strong objections, 
Indira took the boys and set out for 
New Delhi on a trip that was to lead 
her to the highest councils of govern- 
ment. (She separated from her husband 
in 1947; he died of a heart attack 
in 1960.) 

As India’s first First Lady, Indira ran 
the Prime Minister's rambling mansion 
on Teen Murti Marg with impeccable 
efliciency, inspected every menu, and 
made sure that her father took time 
off to romp with his grandsons and play 
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with the family’s menagerie of baby 
tigers, monkeys and assorted reptiles. 
“IT once had a baby crocodile,” remem- 
bers Sanjay, now an apprentice at a 
Rolls-Royce plant near Manchester. “It 
bit everybody except me. But when it 
bit Mother, it had to go.” 

Nehru began giving his daughter mi- 
nor political chores and taking her along 
on his frequent trips abroad, where he 
introduced her to most of the world’s 
important rulers. She chatted with Chou 
En-lai at Bandung, met Tito in Bel- 
grade, and talked with Bulganin in Mos- 
cow. By 1955 she had become such a 
prominent figure on India’s political 
scene that friends persuaded her to ac- 
cept an appointment as a member of 
the Congress Party’s powerful 21-mem- 
ber working committee, which passes 
on all major candidates and platform 
planks. Indira Jeeped and flew to every 
corner of the country, going to villages 
that had never before been visited by 
outsiders, much less by someone as im- 
portant as Nehru’s daughter. She or- 
ganized countless charities, championed 
scores of social-welfare causes. Soon 
she became India’s second most widely 
known person. It was only natural that 
in 1959 party officials asked her to take 
what amounted to the country’s second 
most important political post—president 
of the Congress Party. 

Dry-Eyed Dignity. “Mrs. Gandhi is 
putting on a crown more of thorns than 
roses,” warned one Indian newspaper 
as she took the job. The barbs, however, 
were felt by others. Indira weeded out 
ineffectual party functionaries, promot- 
ed capable young workers, and cracked 
heads to give the party a semblance of 
unity. Her one year as party boss es- 
tablished Indira’s reputation as an ef- 
fective administrator. Though she con- 
tinued to be the party’s ace campaigner, 
she then went back to devoting most of 
her time to what she considered her 
most important job—helping and tak- 
ing care of her father. 
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INDIAN EXPRESS 


DESAI 


The outside world got the first hint 
of just how important that job had be- 
come one January night in 1964. For 
months, Nehru had looked frail and 
sickly. On that evening, after finishing 
a speech at a party rally in Bhubanes- 
war, he collapsed. Indira was there to 
catch him. As Nehru lay ill, Indira 
carried on—virtually as acting Prime 
Minister. She helped her father on all 
decisions—and probably made many of 
them herself. She limited his visitors to 
only a few minutes, answered his mail, 
and supported the pretense that her 
father was recovering, when everyone 
in Delhi realized that Panditji was 
dying. 

When death came to Nehru in May 
1964, Indira accepted it with dry-eyed 
dignity, arranged every detail of his 
funeral, and even flew in the plane to 
oversee the scattering of his ashes 
across the countryside. Only when it 
was all over did shock hit her squarely. 
For a fortnight she was in depression 
—and tears. 

After her father’s death, she sought 
something to keep her mind off events, 
decided to study anthropology. But she 
was under pressure to do something 
quite different. Lal Bahadur Shastri, 
the incoming Prime Minister, wanted 
her to become his Foreign Minister. 
She protested that she wanted to re- 
main out of the limelight. But Shastri 
insisted. After ten days she gave in on 
one condition: that she get a less im- 
portant post. 

Language Troubles. As Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting, Indira 
managed to make a few improvements. 
She doubled radio broadcasting time to 
18 hours daily and opened the airways 
to opposition-party members and in- 
dependent commentators who were 
free to say what they pleased. Indian 
listeners could hardly believe their ears, 
for until then, the radio and TV sta- 
tions—which are state monopolies— 
had been used solely as government 
mouthpieces. 

Indira retained her image as a doer 
in other fields. When riots broke out last 
year in southern India, against the es- 
tablishment of Hindi as the country’s of- 
ficial language, Indira flew to the center 
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The helping hands of destiny. 
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of the violence in Madras and calmed 
the Tamil-speaking mobs by promising 
that the matter would be reconsidered 
(Shastri later shelved the law). 

Selection Process. Destiny may have 
ordained Indira for India’s biggest post, 
but it took shrewd politicking by others 
to get her there. When news of Shas- 
tri’s death flashed across India, Delhi 
buzzed with the names of possible suc- 
cessors. There was S. K. Patil, 65, the 
political boss of Bombay and favorite 
of India’s big businessmen. One might 
consider Y. B. Chavan, 51, Shastri’s 
Defense Minister, who had won good 
marks during last fall’s war with Paki- 
stan. There was also acting Prime Min- 
ister Gulzarilal Nanda, who had held 
that post once before during the in- 
terregnum after Nehru’s death. And 
then there was former Finance Min- 
ister Morarji Desai, 69, the hard- 
necked, puritanical Hindu who had lost 
out in the succession fight after Nehru’s 
death. Now he was determined not to 
lose a second time. 

The choice rested with the top people 
of the Congress Party. Normally, that 
would mean the “syndicate,” the hand- 
ful of political bosses who have re- 
cently dominated the party, and who 
stage-managed Shastri’s smooth ascen- 
sion to power. This time the kingmakers 
were divided. The most prominent of 
them all, mustachioed Kumaraswami 


Kamaraj Nadar, 63, had angered the 
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Soft double-acting shock absorbers. 
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THE CAMPOBELLO, SHOWN AT CLOWES MEMORIAL HALL, HOME OF THE INDIANAPOLIS SYMPHONY 














RCA Victor Stereo...for realism that rivals the concert hall 


Butler University’s Clowes Memorial 
Hall gives Indianapoli: 
guished new home for its symphony 


a distin- 





and a center for the city’s cultural vi- 
tality. Its hallmarks are exciting de- 
sign, modern-day elegance and superb 
acoustics. 

RCA Victor makes those same 
standards available for your musical 
pleasure—at home. Consider the 
Campobello, shown here. Its Danish 


good looks speak for themselves. 
Quietly but with authority. 
Its Solid State amplifier with 300 
atts of peak power drives an as- 
tounding eight-speaker stereo sound 


system—which includes two giant 
fifteen-inch round speakers. 
Recordings get a new lease on life 
with the Studiomatic changer’s gen- 
tle Feather Action Tone Arm, The 
Solid State (all-transistor) FM-AM 


and FM Stereo radio has an indicator 
light that tells you when FM Stereo 
broadcast is tuned in. 

See and hear realism that rivals 
the concert hall—at your RCA Victor 
dealer’s. You'll understand why more 
people own RCA Victor Ae 
phonographs than any ‘ 
other kind. 
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others by holding on to his post as 
party president for a second term. With- 
out so much as a bow to him, the re- 
maining syndicate members settled on 
Nanda as their candidate. 

They had not reckoned on Kamaraj, 
a tough, old-line politician, who con- 
trols Madras state; he is not above put- 
ting the arm on businessmen and just 
about everybody else in sight to fill the 
party's coffers, He has ruled himself out 
for national office, because he speaks 
only Tamil. On the news of Shastri’s 
death, he had flown from his home in 
the south to Delhi, muttering: “What to 
do? Unity! Indira?” In Delhi he kept the 
thought to himself and did his best to 
find a candidate with the widest sup- 
port. Neither the syndicate nor Kamaraj 
wanted the conservative Desai, for he 
was too strong—and abrasive—a_per- 
sonality for any group of party leaders. 
Desai was not deterred; he ran his own 
campaign, appealing to the party mem- 
bers to beat the bosses. Meanwhile, 
Kamaraj was holding court in a bunga- 
low in Delhi where, one by one, he 
received the chief ministers of India’s 
powerful states. 

As Kamaraj listened to their views, 
he began to realize that his first hunch 
about Indira and. unity was right: she 
had by far the fewest enemies and by 
far the widest reputation. With ten of 
the 15 chief ministers lined up behind 
Indira, Kamaraj went to Desai, asking 
him for the sake of party unity to call 
off his fight. But Desai adamantly re- 
fused, vowing to force an election with- 
in the party. Now Kamaraj had to bring 
his candidate out in the open. He sent 
a message to Indira: “We are old, and 
the next time you wish to run, we may 
not be around.” Indira understood. “I 
will do what Mr. Kamaraj wants me 
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ANTI-HINDI SLOGANS IN MADRAS 
Calm at the storm center. 
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INDIAN ARMY PATROL NEAR THE PAKISTANI BORDER 





By the year 2000, a billion mouths to feed. 


to,” she told newsmen the next day. 

This was India’s—and Indira’s—mo- 
ment. Confident of victory, she cleaned 
out her desk at the Information Min- 
istry and, the night before the elec- 
tion, had chairs placed on her lawn 
for the press conference that she was 
certain she would have to hold the 
next afternoon. 

Catholic Tastes. Those who looked 
around them at the press conference 
saw a six-room house. In it, Indira 
keeps three servants and three golden 
retrievers. She wakes at 6 a.m., sips a 
glass of milk as she pores over the 
morning’s papers. At 7:30 she has a 
light breakfast. Her father would not 
tolerate fat people around him, and the 
5 ft. 2 in. Indira has done her best to re- 
main slim. As Information Minister, she 
usually received a stream of visitors 
after breakfast who were seeking dar- 
shan (communion) or asking for redress 
from grievances, Her day at the office 
was long; most of her evenings were 
spent at home reading. 

Indira’s taste in music runs from 
native Indian to Western classical. She 
keeps abreast of modern trends in art 
and literature, tries to pop into all 
new art exhibits m New Delhi, and 
went to a reading of Beat poetry when 
she was in London last year. 

Last week, of course, was anything 
but normal. Between hurried meetings 
with advisers, Indira greeted the throngs 
of people that came to her home, talk- 
ing with each guest for about two min- 
utes and then turning to welcome the 
next. Flowers cascaded into her house 
from well-wishers. Indira ordered them 
sent to a nearby orphanage as sou- 
venirs for the children. 

This week Indira will first travel to 
Allahabad, where the ashes of Lal 
Bahadur Shastri will be strewn on the 
mingling waters of the Ganges and 


Jumna. Then she will return to Delhi, 
where she and her Cabinet will be 
sworn into office. The ministerial line- 
up will probably remain much the same 
as it was under Shastri; no shakeups 
are likely to occur until after next 
year’s national elections. 

Before Indira can think about elec- 
tions, she must deal with a set of dizzy- 
ing problems that are as big and com- 
plex as India itself. The most pressing 
is food. The worst drought of this cen- 
tury has decimated India’s grain har- 
vests. Present estimates place the 1965 
crop at less than 75 million tons, a full 
13 million tons below the 1964 level. 
There is only one place where India 
can get the grain it needs, and that is 
the U.S. But the U.S. cut off long-term 
aid during last fall's border war, and 
is now sending grain to India only on 
a month-to-month basis. Washington is 
reluctant to grant India a new long- 
term food agreement until the Indian 
government finally takes measures to 
revitalize its famine-prone agricultural 
system. Washington also wants to see 
India adopt an effective birth-control 
program. At the present rate, there 
will be a billion Indians by the year 
2000, and not even the U.S. could 
feed them. 

Shastri sent Food Minister Chidam- 
baram Subramaniam to Washington to 
discuss emergency help and got a quick 
assurance of extra consignments. U.S. 
experts were in India last week, in- 
vestigating how the limited port facili- 
ties could handle the added cargoes. 
But the long-term agreement will prob- 
ably remain one of Indira’s most ur- 
gent missions. 

Also high on her list of priorities 
is the implementation of the Tashkent 
agreement, which she praised last week 
as “a good agreement” and one “I 
will abide by.” She was already mak- 
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ing impressive progress. Last week Pak- 
istan’s Army Commander Mohammed 
Musa flew into Delhi for talks with 
his Indian opposite number about a 
mutual withdrawal from the war front. 
At week’s end the two sides even be- 
gan exchanging prisoners of war. 

Kicking Out Communists. Whatever 
Indira’s earlier predilections toward 
Communism may have been, her ac- 
tions are apt to be tempered by recent 
experience. In the mid-1950s, Indira 
often returned from trips behind the 
Iron or Bamboo Curtain, bubbling 
about the beauties of Communism, but 
she turned out to be a tough, uncom- 
promising anti-Communist when she 
ran up against Red subversion in India. 
A case in point was the poverty-strick- 
en state of Kerala in India’s arid south- 
west. The Communists had won elec- 
tions for state officers and had been 
in power for 27 months when Indira 
popped in for a visit in 1959. She 
was horrified. What seems to have up- 
set her most were new schoolbooks 
that depicted Lenin and Mao Tse-tung, 
instead of Mahatma Gandhi, as the true 
heroes of the oppressed. “Everything 
the Communists are doing is wrong,” 
she cried as she hurried back to Del- 
hi and forced the hesitant central 
government to oust Kerala’s Red rul- 
ers and place the state under federal 
supervision. 

Indira is also likely to temper her 
policies to fit the thoughts of the three 
men she seems to trust most. They 
are Food Minister Subramaniam, De- 
fense Minister Chaven and Economist 
Asoka Mehta. Like her, they are all 
Socialists, but in 18 years of experi- 
ence, they have seen that socialism is 
not always a cure, and is sometimes 
a curse for India’s problems. By in- 
clination, Indira prefers public owner- 
ship of plants, but her chief economic 
adviser, Asoka Mehta, is fully aware 
that government-owned factories have 
proved to be far less efficient than pri- 
vate enterprise in India. Indira is apt 
to be very wary of foreign investment 
in India, but Food Minister Subrama- 
niam realizes India’s desperate need 
for development capital. Chaven is 
known to favor a foreign policy that 
will enable India to receive aid from 
both the U.S. and Russia. 

Indira Gandhi has the same hope. 
Talking to the press last week, she 
said: “I think that it is in our in- 
terest that Russia and the United States 
are friendly with each other. I don't 
see the world as divided into right and 
left. I think most of us are in the 
center. In a country like India, where 
the basic problem is one of poverty 
and of trying to convince the aver- 
age man that you are on his side, 
you have to be more or less in the 
center and try and keep as many people 
with you as possible.” 

Not a startling philosophy, but not 
a bad one for a contemporary po- 
litical leader who wants to make some 
progress. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


The Season for Foxes 

“You can't have a team,” rues a top 
Tory, “kicking its captain in the mid- 
dle of the game.” Yet that is exactly 
what has been happening to Conserva- 
tive Leader Ted Heath. Busy shielding 
his shins from Tory toes, he has been 
unable to mount a forceful attack on 
the Opposition’s real opposition, Prime 
Minister Harold Wilson’s ruling Labor- 
ites. But last week Heath finally kicked 
back. When his shadow minister for 
colonial affairs, dapper, dagger-tongued 
Angus Maude, wrote in the Spectator 
that “the Opposition has become a 
meaningless irrelevance,” Heath called 
him on the carpet of his West End 
bachelor flat. When Maude emerged 
30 minutes later, he announced his res- 
ignation from Heath's frontbench. 

Wilson promptly seized upon the 
event to chortle that “the Tory Party is 
split from top to bottom.” Heath took 
to the telly to explain that “this resig- 
nation does not mean that I am against 
discussion of party policy or criticism, 
but there is a right and a wrong way of 
doing things.” Few Tories would quar- 
rel with that, but not a few wondered if 
Heath had “shot the right fox.” More 
than Maude’s maunderings, it has been 
the outspoken speeches of Shadow De- 
tense Minister Enoch Powell opposing 
the official Tory positions on defense 
and incomes policy that have set Tory 
backbenchers—and some _ frontbench- 
ers as well—to squabbling. Nor has the 
all-dominant issue of Rhodesia, which 
has split Tory sympathies three ways, 
aided Heath’s task as captain. 

Appropriately, Heath’s new show of 
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HEATH & MAUDE 
With a pause for power failures. 


firmness came as the Gallup poll re- 
ported, for the first time since he took 
over, a slump in Labor’s standing, halv- 
ing the margin of their lead over the 
Conservatives to 44%. While Wilson 
has been preoccupied with foreign af- 
fairs, mainly the Rhodesian crisis, the 
electorate has been increasingly nagged 
at home: increases in bread prices, 
wage disputes, inadequate gas supplies 
during winter cold spells, power fail- 
ures. This week Parliament reconvenes, 
and the minor grievances at home will 
provide the Tories with fresh ammuni- 
tion. This week, too, voters in Hull go 
to the polls in a by-election for a seat 
won by Labor the last time by a scant 
1,000-odd votes. The Tories have a fair 
chance of snatching it away—and re- 
ducing Wilson’s parliamentary hold to 
a perilous majority of one. 


WEST GERMANY 


Alien Horror 

When he first came from his home 
town of Valtero, in northern Greece, 
Miltiades Vlachos seemed just another 
one of the horde of foreign workers 
who have gone to work in West Ger- 
many’s booming factories. He settled in 
Wuppertal, where his wife Eketerini and 
his elder daughter Helena joined him 
to work at a cable plant. Vlachos, 42, 
however, was a moody, tempestuous 
man, and he eventually lost his job 
through an argument with a foreman. 
So when his son Ioannis, 22, who 
worked near by, decided to send for his 
18-year-old wife Niki, the family dele- 
gated the idle Vlachos to go home and 
bring her back from Valtero. 

Fortnight ago he returned alone. The 
family soon learned why. From rela- 
tions in Greece, a letter arrived, telling 
how Vlachos had lured his daughter-in- 
law into a Salonika hotel room and 
raped her. In the poverty-stricken hill 
towns of Greece, where whole families 
are sometimes forced to sleep beneath 
the same blanket, incest and related 
affairs are not unknown, nor do these 
proud but ignorant people turn to the 
law to deal with such delicate matters. 
Just as Orestes murdered his mother 
Clytemnestra, the closest male relative 
is still often expected to avenge the 
family honor. 

By unanimous vote, Vlachos’ family 
in Wuppertal decided Vlachos would 
have to die at the hand of his son. 
Three nights later, Ioannis bludgeoned 
his sleeping father with a hatchet, then 
stood by with his mother and _ sister 
while Vlachos suffocated to death in 
his own gore. (“Get a towel,” Helena 
had warned beforehand. “There will be 
a lot of blood.”) The family went to 
the police and told the whole story. 
Only then did they learn, to their as- 
tonishment, that their deed is punishable 
in West Germany by life imprisonment. 
“But I had to avenge my father’s crime,” 
protested Ioannis. “Why is it murder?” 
Even his sister Paschalina, 12, agreed: 
“What my brother did was right.” 
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FRANCE 
L’Affaire Ben Barka 


The French all but invented the mod- 
ern police force, under the guiding gen- 
ius of Joseph Fouché, who served the 
nation’s regimes from the Revolution 
to the Restoration. He finally retired in 
1816, and no French leader since then 
has been able to disentangle the mysteri- 
ous, proliferating networks-within-net- 
works of French security agencies. To- 
day France has no fewer than a dozen, 


ranging from the trench-coated men 
from S.D.F.C.E. (Service de Documen- 


tation Extérieure et Contre-Espionnage) 
to the blue-frocked flics. So, when 
friendly intelligence agents from anoth- 
er country ask French help in getting 
their man, there is always someone in 
Paris to oblige. 

Thus it was that France last 
found itself reeling under a 
bridging two continents and of propor- 
tions not felt since the Dreyfus Affair 
at the turn of the century. It has strained 
ties between Paris and its onetime pro- 
tectorate, Morocco, exposed France's 
security forces to charges of either dark 
collusion or woeful ineptitude, and 
forced an angry Charles de Gaulle to 
admit to the world that the much- 
vaunted probity of his Fifth Republic 
is badly tarnished. 

The Police Peugeot. The scandal 
turns about Mehdi ben Barka, a shad- 
owy, diminutive Moroccan émigré who 
had fled his native land for nomadic 
exile around the Mediterranean six years 
ago. The founder of Morocco’s leftist 
National Union of Popular Forces Par- 
ty, he was twice sentenced to death in 
absentia for plotting to overthrow King 
Hassan Il. Someone wanted that sen- 
tence carried out, at home or abroad 
—and, to many, the most likely some- 
one was Hassan’s rightist Interior Min- 
ister, Mohamed Outkir. Apart from 
Oufkir’s fierce hatred of Ben Barka, 
there had been rumors of an impending 
reconciliation between the King and 


week 
scandal 
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BEN BARKA 


Color the cops blue, and De Gaulle purple. 


the exiled leftist leader, which Oufkir 
and other right-wing Moroccans were 
determined to prevent. 

Last Oct. 29, Ben Barka arrived in 
Paris for a lunch at the famed Brasserie 
Lipp. He had no sooner alighted from 
his taxi on the Boulevard St. Germain 
than he was met by an S.D.E.C.E. agent 
and two French policemen acting tor 
the Moroccans. They bundled him into 
a police Peugeot, and took him to a 
villa in suburban Fontenay-le-Vicomte. 
It has since been established that Ouf- 
kir, accompanied by the head of the 
Moroccan secret police, flew from Ra- 
bat to Paris next day. Whether by coin- 
cidence or not, Ben Barka was never 
seen again 

French Complicity. This month Pa- 
risians were being titillated by press 
interviews with a French ex-convict and 
freelance barbouze (undercover agent) 
named Georges Figon, who claimed to 
have Oufkir torture Ben Barka 
with a curved Moroccan knife at the 
suburban villa, then leave him to suffo- 
cate in his bonds. When Figon’s ac- 


seen 


counts first began to appear in two 
weekly magazines, Minute and L'Ex- 
press, the government tried to ignore 
the affair—just as the Gaullists had 


done during the December presidential 
election. Then, last week, the police 
moved in to arrest Figon, but, they 
reported, he had committed suicide be- 
fore he could be taken alive. With that, 
the scandal could no longer be sup- 
pressed. As the satiric Canard En- 
chainé, right or wrong, put it last 
week: “Figon committed suicide with a 
shot fired against him from point-blank 
range.” De Gaulle’s campaign oppo- 
nents, Francois Mitterrand and Jean 
Lecanuet, demanded that the truth be 
told, flayed the Gaullists for trying to 
cover up the affair. 

De Gaulle, purple with rage, sum- 
moned his Cabinet to a table-thumping 
and aired the whole matter. 
When the Cabinet proposed a bland 
communiqué, De Gaulle seized the draft 


session 


PARIS MATCH—PICTORIAL 








and wrote out the harsh facts himself 
for the world to hear: that though it 
was “organized abroad,” the kidnaping 
“had been brought off with the com- 
plicity of agents of French special serv- 
ices or police.” Insisting that “justice be 
done,” De Gaulle sacked Counteres- 
pionage Chief Paul Jacquier. S.D.E.C.t 
itself was transferred from the authority 
of the Premier's office to the Defense 
Ministry, and a complete reorganiza- 
tion of all French police and security 
agencies was ordered. 

Arrest That Minister! Next day, De 
Gaulle ordered that an “international 
warrant” be issued for the arrest of 
Oufkir and two of his aides. He hardly 
expected King Hassan to yield up his 
own Interior Minister to the French 
courts, but privately he conveyed to 
Hassan that the Elysée would not be 
satisfied until the King at fired 
Oufkir. But King Hassan angry 
too: he already had canceled a state 
visit to France because of the Ben Barka 
affair. At week's end he was still refus- 
ing to sack Oufkir, even though Paris 
threatened to cut off the $100 million in 
annual aid that Morocco, still closely 
tied to France after ten years of inde- 
pendence, needs for survival. 


Mallet’s Millions 


Many Americans suspect that they 
are descended from European royalty 
and often hire genealogists to prove it. 
By the same token, many Europeans 
are convinced that they have a relative 
who emigrated to America and became 
a millionaire. A few are right. The rest 
provide employment for lawyers, archi- 
vists and private detectives—especially 
in France, where the search for several 
legacies has gone on for generations. 
None of them is more fabulous than 
that of Jean-Pierre Mallet, who, so the 
story died childless in 1818 in 
Winooski, Vt., leaving behind properties 
that stretched from the shores of Lake 
Champlain all the way to Chicago. 

To be sure, no Vermont probate court 
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was 
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DALMAS 





PRINCESS AYOUBI 
Promising the chimera. 

records any evidence of Mallet’s mil- 
lions—or indeed of his ever having 
lived in Vermont.* The U.S. Treasury 
also claims that it knows nothing of this 
vast estate, now worth $512 million, 
which it is supposed to be holding in 
trust for the rightful heirs. Such profes- 
sions of ignorance do not deceive Prin- 
cess Héléne Favraud Ayoubi, 45, wid- 
ow of a self-styled Iraqi emir and presi- 
dent of the World Union of Mallet 
Heirs, which is dedicated to recovering 
the legacy. Nor was she overly fazed 
last week when the French government 
indicted her for swindling 22,000 mem- 
bers of the Mallet union out of $66,000 
in dues through “chimerical promises 
of eventual gain.” 

In her eyes, it is all part of a gigantic 
Franco-American plot. As the blonde, 
plump princess has been telling her 
22,000 relatives ever since she set up 
the union in 1957, their common an- 
cestor was one of 13 children of a poor 
Limousin farmer who fought with the 
Marquis de Lafayette in the American 
Revolution and was rewarded by a 
grateful Continental Congress with a 
huge farm in Vermont. He multiplied 
his fortune by 1) discovering oil in Ver- 
mont, 2) marrying a Creole beauty 
whose Louisiana father left them his 
gold mines, and 3) buying Chicago 
slaughterhouses. After his death, his 
property was expropriated by President 
Andrew Jackson as compensation for 
Napoleon’s blockade of the U.S. during 
the War of 1812, and ever since both 
the U.S. and French governments have 
connived to hush the whole thing up. 

Wild as the story may seem, it has 
survived the earnest attempts of a cen- 


* There is a Mallett's Bay on northern Lake 
Champlain, only five miles from Winooski, 
as well as a Mallett’s Creek and Mallett’s 
Head, but they all appear to have been named 
for one Captain Stephen Mallet, a French 
recluse who died alone and penniless in the 
area in the 1790s, 
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tury of debunking historians, for the 
Princess Ayoubi is hardly the first to 
tell it. It has been told and retold in 
Limousin, where Mallet is as common 
a surname as is Johnson in Minnesota, 
since the middle of the 19th century. 
U.S. Consul Walter Griffin did in fact 
try to locate the inheritance, called it 
quits in 1894—and for his pains earned 
the disapproval of the French National 
Assembly, which demanded a more 
thorough investigation. Government 
opinion, however, seems to have quietly 
come round to Griffin’s conclusions, for 
a Mallet union founded in Rochefort 
in 1926 was disbanded shortly after- 
ward—on police orders. 

In Paris last week, while a dozen ill- 
dressed followers waited anxiously in 
the hall outside his chamber, Judge 
André Laly tried to conduct a pretrial 
interrogation of the princess. What doc- 
uments did she have to prove the exist- 
ence of the inheritance? “I don’t have 
any official documents,” she explained. 
“That's why I founded the union—to 
find the documents.” The weary judge 
concluded that the next step in the case 
would be a_ psychiatric examination. 
But this was not likely to discourage all 
the other Mallets. One scholar has con- 
cluded that the real Jean-Pierre Mallet 
was a French farmer who died not far 
from his birthplace in 1815, leaving an 
estate of $290—but Princess Ayoubi’s 
reaction was probably typical. “Eh 
bien,” she shrugged, “if it wasn’t that 
Jean-Pierre Mallet who went to Ameri- 
ca, it was obviously another.” 


ITALY 


The Snipers of Rome 

In Italian politics, Deputies who vote 
against their own party under the cover 
of a secret ballot are called snipers— 
i franchi tiratori. Last week, on an in- 
nocuous school-aid bill, the snipers 
struck. Near midnight, in an emptying 
chamber, they routed the Center-Left 
coalition government of Premier Aldo 
Moro by a vote of 250 to 221. Next 
day Moro submitted his resignation to 
President Giuseppe Saragat, who, after 
conferring with other Italian political 
leaders, is likely to invite Moro back to 
start all over again. 

It may not, however, be quite the 
same line-up. For though his supporters 
predictably deny it, all Italy is sure it 
knows who led the snipers. It was little 
Amintore (“// Motorino”) Fanfani, 
who only a month ago resigned as For- 
eign Minister because of the political 
indiscretions of his wife (TIME, Jan. 7). 
Fanfani wants to come back as Foreign 
Minister with an even greater say in 
coalition policy than he had before. 
Scarcely two weeks ago he issued a 
“friendly warning” to Moro that a full- 
fledged government crisis might be in 
the making if the Premier did not pay 
more heed to the Fanfani wing of the 
Christian Democrats. That wing con- 
trols about 30 votes—the margin that 
shot down the government last week. 











COMMON MARKET 
Coup de Murville 


For the first time since France began 
its boycott of the Common Market last 
July, the foreign ministers of the Six 
met to resolve their differences in Lux- 
embourg’s Hétel de Ville. Not much 
had changed. Offensively, France took 
the offensive. 

Airily remarking that he was “happy 
to see you all again,’ Maurice Couve 
de Murville presented a ten-point pro- 
posal for changing the “style” of the 
Common Market’s Executive Commis- 
sion in Brussels. He really meant the 
style of its president, Walter Hallstein, 
who conducts himself, in the opinion 
of Charles de Gaulle, too much like a 
head of state. De Gaulle has never quite 
got over the fact that, as President Ken- 
nedy’s guest in 1962, Hallstein stayed 
at Blair House as any chief of state 
might. And when Hallstein toured India 
in 1963, le grand Charles hit the ceiling: 
“What is he doing in India when I have 
not visited there?” 

On the second day, Couve added a 
“calendar” of reform: the Six must 
accept Couve’s ten commandments by 
Jan, 31. The E.E.C. Commission must 
be fused with the related European 
Atomic Energy and Coal and Steel 
Community commissions in a new 14- 
member body by April 1—and Hallstein 
was not one of the 14 the French had 
in mind. Couve told the ministers that 
they had until Feb. 1 to agree to let 
France retain its veto over their joint 
decisions, even though, under the 1957 
Treaty of Rome, a qualified majority 
vote went into effect on Jan. 1. 

Shock and sorrow ensued, for every- 
one had hoped that De Gaulle’s recent 
close squeeze at the polls would have 
chastened French policy. But Paris was 
still its old imperious self. The Five 
denounced the French demands and re- 
cessed the talks until Jan. 28, when a 
showdown seemed inevitable. 
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FRANCE’S MINISTER COUVE 
Delivering the commandments. 
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Be not deceived. 

Making the perfect martini 
requires a high degree of skill. 
Yours and ours. 


Seagram’s Extra Dry, the perfect martini gin... 
perfectly smooth, 
perfectly dry, 
perfect. 















New kind of sunglasses from PPG: windows that reduce glare, heat, costs. 


We make special kinds of glass for windows. They 
reduce glare, keep buildings warmer in winter and 
cooler in summer. It's even better than if the building 
were actually wearing sunglasses because these spe- 
cial PPG glasses also reduce heating and air condi- 
tioning costs. 

We call this Glass Conditioning.* 

It increases indoor comfort by using the right kind 
of glass. There’s a PPG Glass Conditioning product 
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nix Mutual Life Insurance Bidg., Hartford, Conn. Architects 


to suit every exposure of every building in any Cli- 
mate. We have one glass that insulates as well as a 
brick wall a foot thick. 

If you're making building decisions, ask your archi- 
tect to contact a PPG Architectural Representative. 
He can help mais your building a better investment. 
Or write: Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, One Gate- 
way Center, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15222. PPG makes the 
glass that makes the difference. 
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PEOPLE 





Smiled Ted Williams angelically: “I 
want to thank the writers for making 
all this possible.” That was about the 
only nice thing Ted has ever had to 
say about the press, but of course, the 
newsmen deserved it—since the Base- 
ball Writers’ Association of America 
had just elected him to the Baseball Hall 
of Fame by a record vote of 282 out of 
302. There was no question he deserved 
it either. The last of the .400 sluggers 
(.406 in 1941), Ted hit 521 homers in 
19 seasons with the Boston Red Sox, 
emerged with a career batting average 
of .344. In fact, the Sox looked over 
the record again and were so impressed 
they hired Ted back—as a vice presi- 
dent of the club. 


Could it be that Charles de Gaulle 
had ever been young? At a Books and 
Authors luncheon in Manhattan, for- 
mer CBS Paris Correspondent David 
Schoenbrun was talking about his new 
biography, The Three Lives of Charles 
de Gaulle, and told one anecdote that 
didn’t get into the book. The general, 
said he, had a reputation as a ladies’ 
man once, even used to pursue the 
same demoiselles as his former com- 
rade-in-arms Marshal Henri Pétain. 
Well, a friend asked the general in later 
years if the story was true. “Ah, oui,” 
De Gaulle answered. “Pétain and I were 
sometimes on the same terrain. But 
not on the same night.” 

Another series. 

at bat, 
“Four hundred feet from home-plate”; 
more like that. 

A neat bunt, please; a cloud-breaker, 

a drive 
like Jim Gilliam’s 
Hope's alive. 

So sang Poetess Marianne Moore in 

her 1955 encomium to the Brooklyn 





Round-tripper Duke 


great big one. 
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MARIANNE MOORE 
Farewell to bums. 
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TED WILLIAMS 
Halo to splinter. 


Dodgers, Hometown Piece for Messrs. 
Alston and Reese. Alas, even with a 
rooting muse like that, the team packed 
up for Los Angeles, leaving its poet in 
residence behind in Brooklyn, where she 
went on celebrating the borough, her 
“city of trees.” But in the following sea- 
son, she found that not all the bums 
had gone West. Drunks rang her door- 
bell at 3 a.m., and “one of my neigh- 
bors was robbed three times,” she com- 
plained. So, at 78, after 35 years, Miss 
Moore moved to Greenwich Village, 
where a baseball diamond is very square. 

Mrs. William Howard, 51, better 
known as Dorothy Lamour, hit the road 
once again, this time to exotic Chicago, 
where she slinked into the Drake Ho- 
tel’s Camellia House to try out an act 
sans Crosby and Hope. Far from Sin- 
gapore, Zanzibar and Bali, Dottie wore 
shoes and a sequined gown, made it 
clear she’s said so long to sarongs. “No 
more flitting around the jungle,” she 
announced after leading a sing-along of 
Moonlight Bay and kissing a tew pates 
around ringside. 

Perhaps it started in her girlhood 
when “some interfering person” de- 
cided that little Loelia Ponsonby mustn't 
be taken to cowboy films any more be- 
cause the flickers were bad for her eyes. 
Last week Loelia, Duchess of West- 
minster, 63, turned up in San Fran- 
cisco to pursue her old fascination. Her 
Grace announced that she wants to buy 
one authentic stagecoach, a covered 
wagon that had survived an Indian at- 
tack, a saloon door (swinging) and 
other fond wild West relics to install for 
English schoolchildren at a museum of 
Americana at Bath. 


He shoots a lot of breeze as a private 
radio operator, but now longtime Ham 
Barry Goldwater saves some of the 
wind for music. NBC Radio’s Monitor 





heard that Barry had taught himself to 
play the trombone, and so they dis- 
patched a reporter with a tape recorder 
to capture the sounds. After sliding 
through Silent Night, the only tune he’s 
mastered on the sliphorn so far, Barry 
discussed his musical future. “Some- 
body brought me that Scottish bagpipe 
over there,” he began, added merci- 
fully: “I can’t figure out how to hold 
the doggone thing. It’s like making love 
to an octopus.” 
NOTICE—Do you need a crowd- 
getter? I have a 1963 Oldsmobile 
two-door in which Mrs, Viola 
Liuzzo was killed. Bullet holes 
and everything still intact. $3,500. 


The car, reasoned James Turner, a 
retired Birmingham businessman, might 
make a dandy sideshow somewhere, so 
he scooped it up at an auction and 
placed the grisly classified ad in the 
Birmingham News. Was it in decent 
taste to exploit the killing of Mrs. Liuz- 
zo, who was fatally shot last March 
after a Montgomery civil rights dem- 
onstration? “It’s none of anybody’s busi- 
ness,” said Turner. Anthony Liuzzo, 
the victim’s husband, thought otherwise, 
hired an Alabama lawyer to seek an 
injunction preventing sale of the car 
for a macabre freak show. 


Ringo and John had found quiet bliss 
with their Beatlemates, and now it was 
time for George Harrison, 22, the baby 
Beatle of them all. With Manager Brian 
Epstein and last remaining bachelor 
Beatle Paul McCartney standing by, 
George vowed yeah, yeah in Epsom, 
Surrey to Patti Boyd, 21, a bit-part ac- 
tress he met on the set of A Hard Day's 
Night two years ago. “We shall not have 
a honeymoon yet,” mourned the groom, 
his arm around Patti's red-fox coat. 
“We would just be hounded.” 





GEORGE & PATTI HARRISON 
Wait for the honeymoon. 
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THE BEECHCRAFT KING AIR 








Any of the fast new business airplanes can land in Paris, 


When the whole purpose of a company plane is to save 
time going to where you want to go, why eliminate smaller 
towns with smaller airports...why limit your company 
plane travel to airline airports (less than 300 of them, com- 
pared with over 8,000 non-airline airports)? 

Why not take full advantage of your time-saving oppor- 
tunities—with a fast, new pressurized, turboprop King Air, 
by far the most popular and largest-selling of today’s new 
corporate airplanes. It’s a Beechcraft, of course 

The big, fast, pressurized Beechcraft King Air was de- 
signed to solve the problem of restricted mobility. It can 
usually speed you right where you're going because it lands 
and takes off in comparatively short distances...thus can 
use almost any airport in the country 





Furthermore, you can take other members of your staff 


-plus all the equipment you need—to help solve a problem 
or land a profitable contract. This is a big airplane with space 
to spare for 6 to 10 people and their luggage, in addition to a 
full complement of vital avionics and all-weather equipment 

The King Air's turbine engines develop enormous power 
for fast climb to over-the-weather altitudes. Unlike other 
high altitude power sources, these engines are also efficient 
at low altitudes. You can see what that means: fly over the 


weather when you need to, but don’t waste time climbing up 
there and letting down when it’s not necessary 

Like the most luxurious airliners, the King Air cabin is 
pressurized for passenger comfort at high altitudes, above 
storms which can cause delays for lesser airplanes. It’s air 
conditioned, of course. Interiors are hand-fitted with the 
care you'd expect in a fine limousine 

Everything about the Beechcraft King Air was designed 
to let you use the time you save to best advantage. There's 
extra working room, 3-compartment privacy, a private lava- 
tory. The King Air has a walk-around center aisle, tables, 
fully adjustable lounge chairs...even closets and a 
bar 





be verag 

Above all, it is quiet. King Air turbine power is quiet, 
identifying itself with a hum instead of a roar. In addition, 
Beechcraft’s scientific use of soundproof insulation and pres- 
surization construction assures a remarkably quiet “office 
aloft.” Conversation is relaxed and easy 


This is a completely useful airplane and usefulness is the 





gauge by which all business airplanes have to be measured 
Talk it over with your Beechcraft dealer. He can show you 
how thoughtful engineering, design and manufacture put 
extra usefulness in every Beechcraft King Air. 
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King Air to a time-saving 270 mph cruising speed 
economically, 


France, but this Beechcraft can land in Paris, 


3 Regal Queen Airs Complete the Beechcraft Royal Family 
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Enjoy the same pressurized Amazing combination of tre- Typical Beechcraft Royal 


comfort, total utility and walk- mendous load carrying ability, Family comfort, 3-compartment 
around room in the new, Beech- roomy comfort and extra long privacy andconvenience at small 
craft Queen Air 88. Speeds to range highlight the new 245 twin price, Queen Air 65 carries 
246 mph, range to 1225 miles mph Queen Air 80, up to 9 at speeds to 239 mph 


A free copy of the colorful new Beech- 
craft King Air booklet, containing 
we complete information, 1s yours on re- 


Deechorafe 


Terre? ATE quest. Address Beech Aircraft Corp., 
IKUIYG: ALR | Marketing Services, 9709 €. Central, Ee 
Wichita, Kansas 67201. 





A mighty pair of these advanced turbine engines powers the Beechcraft 










quietly, efficiently, 


Arkansas, too. 





Beech “Imaginuity” also plays 
a vital role in R&D, testing and 
manufacturing assignments on 
such key aerospace projects as 
Gemini, Apollo and LEM. 





THE LAW 





THE SUPREME COURT 


Indecisive Decision 

Time after time in the past decade, 
the Supreme Court has held that dis- 
crimination by private individuals is not 
forbidden by the U.S. Constitution. But 
how to distinguish between private acts 
and public responsibility? Last week the 
court tried again to deal with the ques- 


RALPH JONES—DRINNON 





BACON’S PARK IN MACON 
An opened door. 


tion and stirred up almost as much con- 
troversy as it settled. 

When U.S. Senator Augustus Octavius 
Bacon died in 1914, he left 100 acres to 
his home town of Macon, Ga., as a park 
“for the sole, perpetual and unending 
use of the white women, white girls, 
white boys and white children of Ma- 
con.” Half a century later, an expand- 
ing Constitution upset Bacon's plans. 
Macon’s white citizens realized that the 
city could no longer administer the park 
and continue discrimination. Negroes 
were admitted, only to have the park’s 
trustees sue, claiming Bacon’s will had 
been violated. The city decided to re- 
move itself as trustee of the park. Pri- 
vate trustees were appointed, and the 
action was approved in the state courts. 
Then six Macon Negroes carried the ar- 
gument to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

"Plainly Public." There, last week, by 
a 6-3 vote, the switch of trustees was 
deemed inadequate to qualify the park 
as private. If a person left a school or 
center for the use of one race only, and 
in no way implicated the state in its su- 
pervision, wrote Justice William O. 
Douglas for the majority, there would 
be no constitutional trouble. “This park, 
however, is in a different posture. From 
the pleadings we assume it was swept, 
manicured, watered and maintained by 
the city as a public facility for whites 
only. We only hold that where the tra- 
dition of municipal control had become 
firmly established, we cannot take judi- 
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cial notice that the mere substitution of 
trustees instantly transferred this park 
from the public to the private sector.” 

Clear enough. But Douglas went on 
to say more: “This conclusion is but- 
tressed by the nature of the service ren- 
dered the community by a park. The 
service rendered even by a private park 
of this character is municipal in nature.” 
As opposed to golf clubs, social centers, 
schools and other like organizations, “a 
park is more like a fire department or 
police department that traditionally 
serves the community. Mass recreation 
through the use of parks is plainly in the 
public domain.” 

“Amorphous & Far-Reaching."” To 
Justice John Harlan, the last part of 
Douglas’ argument was dubious. “This 
decision is more the product of human 
impulses, which I fully share, than of 
solid constitutional thinking,” he said in 
dissent. He argued that the “public func- 
tion” of privately established schools 
and privately established parks is clearly 
similar. If the majority thought that its 
decision left “unaffected the tradition- 
al view that the 14th Amendment does 
not compel private schools to adapt 
their admission policies to its require- 
ments,” said Harlan, he did not agree. 
He found it difficult “to avoid the con- 
clusion that this decision opens the door 
to reversal of these basic constitutional 
concepts. The example of schools is, I 
think, sufficient to indicate the pervasive 
potentialities of this ‘public function’ 
theory . . . a catch phrase as vague and 
amorphous as it is far-reaching.” 

Tronically, the legal victory may be al- 
most empty for Macon Negroes. Since 
the terms of Bacon's will can no longer 
be met, his heirs are suing to have the 
park land returned to them, a legal ac- 
tion they may win. And if they do, there 
will be a strong temptation to turn the 
land into a shopping center or motel; 
located on the edge of town, it would 
sell for upwards of $500,000. 

Outside of Macon, the impact of the 
decision is even more uncertain. “There 
is no clear way to read it,” says one top 
Government lawyer flatly. “One cannot 
safely rely on this opinion as ruling on 
any more than this case, but it is fair to 
say that the dissenting opinions indicate 
a concern by some of the Justices that 
the opinion is much broader than the 
case. If they think so, others will too.” 


POLICE 
World’s Toughest 


All his colleagues privately called him 
“cemetery bait,” and the bookmakers 
along his Broadway beat said that on 
any given day, the odds were 9 to 5 he 
would be killed. But when the shots 
were fired, they were off target; the 
knives and brickbats missed; the flung 
cue balls were wide of the mark. John- 
ny Broderick, “the world’s toughest 
cop,” was destined to die in bed—which 


he did last week of a heart attack on 
his 72nd birthday. 

No less a connoisseur than Jack 
(“Legs”) Diamond tagged him as the 
toughest. And Legs spoke from experi- 
ence. One night the famous hoodlum 
declared that he was going to get Brod- 
erick, First Grade Detective Broderick, 
Shield No. 226, heard about the boast 
and went looking for Legs. “I under- 
stand you've been looking for me,” 
growled Johnny as some of Legs’s back- 
up men started drifting away. “Ah, hell, 
Johnny, can't you take a joke?” asked 
a worried Legs, “Not from you, y’bum,” 
replied Broderick as his left hook 
mashed Diamond into unconsciousness. 

The Only Way. John Joseph Brod- 
erick came by his talents naturally 
enough. He grew up in Manhattan's 
East 20s, the Gashouse district, and 
while many of his neighbors were learn- 
ing how to be thugs, Johnny, fresh from 
parochial school, was driving a brick 
truck at the age of twelve. A stint in 
the World War I Navy and a few 
months as a fireman convinced him 
that he was not cut out for such tame 
endeavors. The pug-faced Irishman 
joined the cops in 1923. “Gimme a 
gangster, give him a gun, and leave the 
rest to me,” he used to say. Well aware 
that the hoods of his day had such pow- 
erful political connections that it was 
difficult to convict them of serious 
crimes, Johnny believed in dealing out 
punishment on the spot. And only rare- 
ly did his targets or the public respond 
with complaints about police brutality. 

The Broderick legend grew steadily. 
Informed that two men were bothering 
some ladies in front of a restaurant, 
Broderick rushed to the scene, right- 
eously flung the toughs through the 
front window of the place, then raced 
inside and arrested them for malicious 
destruction of property. He cleaned out 
the gamblers at the Polo Grounds by 
climbing on a chair in a field box and 
shouting: “Come down, alla yez, and 





DETECTIVE BRODERICK IN THE 1930s 
A synonym for clobber. 
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Why are we painting all our engines blue? 


Will it make them start faster on a cold morning? 


Not one bit. Ford-built engines earned their reputa- 
tion for quick starts long before blue paint. We 
keep our test facilities running 24 hours a day, 6 
days a week, to prove out engines in broiling heat 
and freezing cold. 


Will our new blue engines save on gas? 


Not because of the paint. It’s what's under the paint 
—cylinder blocks, manifolds and pistons designed 
to save gas. A Ford-powered Falcon is still Amer- 
ica’s all-time economy champion for either sixes 
or eights. 


Will Ford-built engines give better performance? 
Positively yes. (Whether they're red, white or blue.) 


Ford Motor Company took over first place in V-8 
engine leadership back in 1932 . . . the year we in- 
troduced our first mass-production V-8. Since then, 
we've built and sold over 35 million V-8’s—more 
than any other manufacturer. 


So, why blue? 


Because we want you to know the instant you see 
a Ford-blue engine in a car...truck...or tractor... 
it’s Powered by Ford—built to the highest standard 
of engineering excellence. 


If you don’t happen to like blue engines—just 
quietly close the hood. Chances are you won't have 
to raise it again for a long, long time. 





“You've heard of green giants... .white tornadoes... 
so why not blue horses?” 
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Air France gives you hundreds. »;,\; i; s the 
business capital of Europe. Among the many re 5 are 
the several hundred weekly Air France flights to Wester ’ 
Europe, the Middle East, Africa and Asia. And Air Franc 
gives special care to business travelers Take Air Franc 
businessman's flight #010 which leaves New0 rk daily at 
10:00 A.M. Your ticket purchase entit es you to a special 
“welcome peer See only on this fligh rt, which in 
cludes transportation from Orly to the Claridge Hotel 
show at the famed Lido, an American breakfast, and a 
sightseeing trip of Paris, and your hotel room—a// for only 
$12.00!*Come home with us to Paris on Air France. We fly 
more miles...to more destinations,,.than any other airline. 
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if yez don't, I'll throw yez off the roof.” 
They came. 

He was always in the middle of the 
big cops-and-robbers shoot-outs. When 
Francis (“Two-Gun") Crowley was 
holed up, Broderick gave him two hours 
to surrender, then marched up to the 
building and found himself facing 
Crowley's pistol. He flattened the gun- 
man with a punch before Crowley could 
find the courage to shoot. 

A_ physical-fitness buff, he never 
drank or smoked, and he worked out 
at Stillman’s Gym every day. He always 
preferred using his fist to a gun, and his 
knuckles took such a beating that Belle- 
vue Hospital used him as an exhibit to 
show how much punishment the hu- 
man hand could take. After a while, to 
make it easier on the knuckles, he took 


to grabbing victims above the knots of | 


their ties with his right hand and twist- 
ing hard while firing a few lefts. Two 
were usually enough. Following the ex- 
ample of kings and queens and Franklin 
Roosevelt, Jack Dempsey used him as 
a bodyguard; once Dempsey confessed 
that Broderick was the only man he 
would not like to fight outside the ring. 

"Times Have Changed." Broadway 


! 





reporters fattened their columns with | 


Broderick lore. Damon Runyon turned 
him into Johnny Brannigan, and Ed- 
ward G. Robinson played him in the 
movies (Bullets or Ballots). But the 
imitators were always second best. 
When a gushing socialite claimed Brod- 
erick had given her his whistle, he 
growled, “I never owned a whistle be- 
cause I never had to call for help.” 
When he arrived alone at a Harlem riot 
and was asked where the rest of the 
squad was, he replied, “Hell, this ain't 
the World War.” Only occasionally 
could he be topped. On being intro- 
duced to Humphrey Bogart, he leaned 
in close and said, “I don’t like Holly- 
wood tough guys, see. What happened 
to all of them?” Bogey leaned even 
closer: “I run ‘em all out of town, see.” 

Broderick retired in 1947 after 244 
years and eight medals for valor. His 
career had not been without hints that 
he had been on the take—which were 
perhaps inevitable when a man on a 
detective’s salary found money enough 
to wear the best of suits, always tightly 
tailored to his trim S-ft. 9-in., 175- 
Ib. frame, and cream-colored, mono- 
grammed silk underwear. Such sartori- 
al habits made him “The Duke” to oth- 
ers on the force, but in the outside 
world he was “The Boffer.” And the 
verb “to broderick” became part of the 
language as a synonym for clobbering. 

Today it would not work. Law-en- 
forcement officers are learning to op- 
erate within the law. And on his farm 
in upper New York State, retired John- 
ny Broderick recognized the change. 
New York was not his kind of town 
any more, he acknowledged. “I know 
what I would have done in my day,” he 
said of current crime problems, “but 
I'm not going to give today’s cops any 
advice. Times have changed.” 
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Wit BET THAT if you ask ten “men in the 
street”’ who is most concerned with the long- 
term well being of the individual in our society 
today, government or private industry, you'll 
get ten wrong answers. You might even get a surprising number wrong from 
business associates. 

For amid all the talk of welfare state brought on by medicare, increased 
social security benefits, and poverty programs, it seems that one important 
point gets foggy in the public’s mind: private enterprise is the wellspring 
of all the welfare. 

For the employed, personal security starts with pension plans funded 
wholly or in part by the company, and company contributions to social 
security. Add those hedges on personal disasters represented by life, accident, 
hospitalization, surgical, and salary continuance insurance plans and it’s 
obvious who helps the employed most in their planning. 

The unemployed, of course, are often supported by tax funds toward 
which private enterprise contributes a substantial portion directly, and 
100% indirectly. 

Perhaps realization that private enterprise provides for the public good 
is bound to be obscured in our highly structured government: the sources of 
money are lost sight of in a welter of agencies, departments and commissions 
involved in government at all levels. But we wonder if enough businessmen 
still see the source clearly—and say so, often enough. 

. * + 


Water consumption of schools, apartments, factories and other large users is 
measured by compound meters. These are really two meters in one housing, for 
accurate recording of both high and low flows. Our Municipal & Utility Division 
recently redesigned its line of compound meters to take the weight out of them: 
now, they've introduced a plan that takes the work out of them as well. Since 
most water systems have few compounds compared to the number of domestic 
meters installed, utility servicemen are not as familiar with compound repair. 
But under Rockwell's Meter Maintenance Plan for compounds, our experienced 
plant production personnel can do the repair work for the customer. We return- 
ship repaired meters that meet industry new meter accuracy standards within 24 
hours of receipt—and at a cost that saves customers money, as well as time. 
. * * 
Speed control has long been a standard feature of lathes, drill presses, and 
other large power tools. But now, the home handyman can have this pro- 
fessional option in Rockwell ‘Green Line’ portable power tools, with all the 
electrical safety these double-insulated units offer. Variable speed 44" and 3%" 
“Green Line” drills give the most efficient speed selection for the material 
involved: also permit hole-starting without center punching. Rockwell also 
produces a two-speed 14" drill and the only two-speed jig saw on the market. 
* * * 
There’s an increasing trend in industry to profit accounting by operating 
department, rather than overall plant. Since few department managers are 
satisfied with the traditional allocations of expense under these conditions, 
our Gas Products Division notes a significant increase in meter and regulator 
orders for in-plant measurement of gas consumption. Metering specific gas- 
using equipment helps plant managers operate most efficiently—and make 
a sound case for equipment replacement, when needed. 
* * * ‘. 
This is one of a series of informal reports on Rockwell Manufacturing Company, 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, makers of Measurement and Control Devices, Instru- 
ments, and Power Tools for twenty-two basic markets. 
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TEACHING 
Sound Over Sight in Reading 


A new way of teaching reading, al- 
ready in wide use in the U.S., is chal- 
lenging the “look-say” method that took 
over the field beginning 40 years ago. 
Look-say, best known through the 
“Dick and Jane” readers, counts on 
sight identification of whole words, us- 
ing pictures as clues, and brings in pho- 
netics only gradually. The new method, 
without being a throwback to McGut- 
fey, is centered on phonetics, freely 
uses picture clues and—most  signif- 
icantly—puts to work on a broad scale 
the theory of programmed learning. 

The switch is the work of California 
Linguistics Expert Maurice William 
Sullivan, 40, whose interest in language 
goes back to his hitch as a marine 
teaching German to U.S. Navy officers 
during World War Il. Many a degree 
later (B.A, and M.A. in English at 
Yale, Ph.D. in linguistics at Madrid, 
B.A. in Spanish at Puerto Rico, M.A. 
in Spanish at Middlebury), he took up 
reading theory at Hollins College and 
Stanford and then retired to a hilltop 
in California’s Santa Cruz Mountains 
to develop his books. Distributed by 
McGraw-Hill, they are now used by 
200,000 children in some 2,000 schools 
in all 50 states. 

Consistent Sounds. Sullivan's system 
requires children to spend their first 
eight weeks learning the alphabet from 
their teacher. But they are not taught 
all the sounds of all the letters. His 





“structural linguistics” approach keeps 
children from the confusing phonetic 
inconsistencies of the language (the 40 
different sounds conveyed by the letter 







PROGRAMMED READER, BOOK 1 


a, for example) until they grasp the 
fact that in general, letters correspond 
to sounds. 

Thus Sullivan students at first learn 
only the sounds associated with the con- 
sonants f/f, m,n, p. t, th, and the short 
forms of the vowels a and i, Then they 
learn, purely by sight. a few such basic 
words as yes, no, on, the. With this 
equipment, when they turn to their 
readers they can read short sentences, 
sounding out such words as ant, man, 
pin, thin. In the first seven books, which 
average first-graders will complete in a 
school year, they learn roughly 375 
words by sounding them out, often using 
clues offered by simple cartoon-like 
drawings. None of the words involve a 
phonetic conflict, such as the long o 
sound in doe, dough, row or sew. 

Sullivan’s beginning vocabulary is 
drawn from the 5,000 to 15,000 words 
that most five-year-olds already speak 
and understand, even if they cannot 
read them. Sullivan contends that most 
reading primers are compiled from 
word lists that have no logical basis; 
each list came from a survey of the 
most used words in older readers, and 
all went back to McGuffey, “who must 
have obtained his list from God.” Sulli- 
van and a research team financed by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
compiled their lists instead by exploring 
the world of the five-year-old, “A little 
kid is very sane,” says Sullivan. “He 
just won't pay any attention to some- 
thing not intrinsically interesting.” 

Knowledge in Bits. All of this is or- 
ganized according to the learning the- 
ories of Harvard Behavioral Psycholo- 





SULLIVAN 


CHILD COVERING ANSWERS 





gist Burrhus Frederic Skinner (Time, 
March 24, 1961). Skinner taught pi- 
geons to play pingpong by breaking 
the action into tiny steps, immediately 
rewarding each correct step with a 
grain of corn. This led to the idea of 
giving children knowledge in atomized 
“bits,” and testing each bit immediately 
by an easy leading question, When the 
student responds with the right answer, 
he gets a glow of pleasure—his grain 
of corn. The technique requires some 
mechanical device (often a teaching 
machine) to hide the printed answer 
until the student is ready to compare 
it with his own. Sullivan's solution is to 
print answers on the left side of each 
page, which children can cover with a 
cardboard slider, So as not to reveal 
answers to upcoming questions, the left- 
hand pages are printed upside down, 
and the child flips the book over after 
reaching the back page, works through 
the book again. 

Holding the child’s interest is vital to 
programmed instruction, since each 
child works alone at his own pace. 
Breaking reading down to simple steps 
that lead a child progressively toward 
more difficult words, yet do not bore 
him, was Sullivan's greatest problem. 
His first attempts failed badly. A mem- 
ber of his team at the time, Psy- 
chologist. Allen Calvin, tried pro- 
gramming a Superman story, found that 
it held kids’ interest about nine times 
longer than the reading program. Even 
a programmed version of a Sears, Roe- 
buck catalogue did five times better. 
“We were terribly discouraged,” recalls 
Sullivan. 

Nevertheless, Sullivan kept quizzing 
kids, found that they could be coaxed 
to chuckle first’ over impish-looking 
drawings of red ants, a fat man, even a 
thin pin, later over a frolicsome poodle 
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“McGuffey must have obtained his list from God.” 
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BROWN’S HEFFNER 
No ivory in the ivy. 


named Nip and a red-headed moppet 
named Walter—all illustrating stories 
with plots that children found engaging. 
Laboriously trying out frame after 
frame on children and rejecting those 
that led either to boredom or too many 
wrong answers, Sullivan's team com- 
pleted 21 textbooks—three series of 
seven, roughly intended for the first 
three grades. 

On to Labyrinth. The first book re- 
quires a child to look at a drawing, 
then answer such questions as “Am I 
an ant?” or to circle the right word in 
distinguishing between mar and man, 
New letters are introduced, and by 
Book 7 he can handle such words as 
sandwich, haystack and yesterday. Each 
step requires the child to either make a 
yes-no choice, select the words to com- 
plete a sentence, or fill in a blank in a 
sentence. By Book 21 he has been in- 
troduced to all the toughest exceptions 
to the phonetic rules of English. His 
reading vocabulary totals 2,892 words 
—including deceitful, labyrinth and ri- 
diculous—and he is reading action- 
packed stories about Greek mytholog- 
ical heroes. Teachers normally limit the 
children’s reading sessions to no more 
than a half-hour. In that time a child 
responds affirmatively about 100 times. 
And each response, says Sullivan, means 
that “learning takes place inside the 
learner.” 

In careful comparisons with children 
taught by conventional methods, pro- 
grammed reading has consistently come 
out on top. The average child who has 
completed one year of the Sullivan pro- 
gram, for example, scores in the third- 
grade level on the standard Gates Read- 
ing tests—even though the Gates tests 
are based on the different vocabulary 
of conventional primers. The brightest 
10% in most Sullivan first-grade classes 
read at fifth-grade level. 

A major reason for the speedup is 
that the step-by-step procedure helps 
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a teacher spot precisely what is puzzling 
a child—and the method frees her to 
give such children help without holding 
up others. It also gives her a chance to 
cope with one of the most worrisome 
facts facing every elementary teacher: 
the broad range in mental age (at least 
four years in a typical first-grade class) 
among her students. But the real key to 
the program’s success, in Sullivan's view, 
is that in his books “the kids were the 
authors.” 


UNIVERSITIES 


New Blood for Brown 

College administrators who stay too 
long tend to be “complacently pleased” 
with themselves, Brown University’s 
President Barnaby C. Keeney told a 
commencement audience in Providence 
last June. Keeney, 51, obviously be- 
lieves in practicing what he preaches. 
Last week, after ten years and five 
months as head of the nation’s seventh 
oldest (201 years) institution of higher 
education, he stepped down to make 
way for a new president: Ray L. (for 
Lorenzo) Heffner, 40, currently vice 
president and dean of faculties at Indi- 
ana University. 

A tough-minded scholar (specialty: 
13th century history) who won a com- 
bat Silver Star in World War II, Keeney 
never suffered from complacency him- 
self. During his administration, Brown's 
operating budget tripled to $25 million 
a year; its endowment doubled to $55 
million, and the value of its physical 
plant doubled to $40 million. Two years 
ago, Keeney initiated a new admissions 
policy under which 10% of the places 
in Brown's freshman class (about 650 
students) are reserved for youngsters 
whose grades ordinarily would not qual- 
ify them for an Ivy League college— 
but who exhibit some “outstanding char- 
acteristic.” In 1964 he started a “big 
brother” exchange program with tiny 
(500 students) Tougaloo College of 
Jackson, Miss., the state’s only integrat- 
ed college. Keeney has never ducked 
away from controversy: last October 
he stoutly defended his director of 
health services, Dr. Roswell Johnson, 
who had prescribed birth-control pills 
for a handful of marriage-bound stu- 
dents at nearby Pembroke, Brown's te- 
male counterpart. 

Keeney will stay in Providence until 
next June, showing Successor Heffner 
the ropes. Then he will move to Wash- 
ington, D.C., to take over as chairman 
of the Nationai Endowment for the Hu- 
manities—a job to which he was ap- 
pointed by President Johnson last No- 
vember. Brown's future appears to be in 
good hands. Despite his thick spectacles 
and scholarly mien (he is an expert on 
Elizabethan drama), new President 
Heffner is no educator of the ivory- 
tower school: at one time or another, 
he has worked as a “powder monkey” 
handling dynamite, as a production-line 
laborer in an inner-tube factory, and as 
a popsicle salesman. 








YALE’'S LYND 
Disservice in dissent. 


PROFESSORS 
Blistering by Brewster 


Yale’s Assistant History Professor 
Staughton Lynd had defied U.S. pass- 
port regulations, traveled to an enemys 
capital, and there denounced the U.S. 
Government as a liar and U.S. policy 
as “immoral, illegal and antidemocrat- 
ic.” In consequence, said President 
Kingman Brewster Jr., “members of the 
Yale community have asked about my 
personal opinion of Mr. Lynd’s trip to 
Hanoi.” He obliged with a blistering. 

Brewster said that he could accept 
Lynd’s trip as a “conscientious,” if “mis- 
guided,” effort to seek facts “in the 
cause of peace.” As for the passport 
violation, that could be left to the law 
enforcers. Even the fact that the invita- 
tion “came from Hanoi through a senior 
official of the U.S. Communist Party” 
could be overlooked “as long as I could 
believe in [Lynd’s] independence of 
mind and in his stated purpose.” 

But, said Brewster, he could not con- 
done Lynd’s speech in Hanoi. “He is 
entitled to these opinions, but the use 
of his presence in Hanoi to give this aid 
and comfort to a government engaged 
in hostilities with American forces 
seems to me inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of fact finding in the name ot 
peace. Mr. Lynd’s disparagement of his 
country’s leadership and policies, while 
in Hanoi,” was an “irresponsible action” 
that “has done a disservice to the causes 
of freedom of dissent, freedom of travel 
and conscientious pacifism.” 

Lynd had said earlier that he might 
offer his resignation “so that the uni- 
versity, if it chose to retain me, would 
be doing so of its own free will.” Hav- 
ing lost the university's confidence, an- 
other man might think it most fitting 
to quit. Not Lynd. “I have concluded,” 
he said, “that the presence here of 
someone like myself may have some 
educational value.” 
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FISHING 
Slaughter on the Long Line 


Like most fishermen, the Japanese 
crewmen aboard the commercial boat 
Yoku Maru could not resist a bit of a 
brag. When the 100-ft, vessel put into 
Jamaica’s Montego Bay last fall, the 
skipper invited some local sport fisher- 
men aboard. Modestly the Japanese 
apologized that a mother ship had cart- 
ed away most of their catch. Then they 
threw open their lockers. There, stacked 
like cordwood, were the carcasses of 
thousands upon thousands of game fish: 
yellowfin tuna, wahoo, sailfish and blue 
marlin. 

Relations between sport fishermen 
and their commercial cousins have nev- 
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TUNA & MARLIN ABOARD JAPANESE BOAT 
Speaking of research. 


er been exactly cordial. Lately they 
have been strained to the breaking 
point. No longer satisfied with harvest- 
ing such traditional “meat” fish as cod, 
halibut, salmon and the smaller tunas, 
commercial fishermen from Japan, 
Scandinavia and Russia have now invad- 
ed the world’s best sport-fishing areas 
with supereflicient methods that devas- 
tate the population of rare game fish. 
In the once renowned waters off New 
Zealand’s Mayor Island, where 900 big 
fish—swordfish, striped and black marlin 
—were boated in 1949, not a single bill- 
fish of any size was caught in 1964. Off 
Acapulco, Mexico, headquarters of one 
of the world’s biggest (300 boats) sport- 
fishing fleets, commercials have zeroed 
in on that most spectacular of seagoing 
acrobats, the Pacific sailfish. Two years 
ago, in Acapulco’s annual tournament, 
48 anglers landed 176 sails; last year’s 
catch was barely half that. 
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Gone, Overnight. One top sport-fish- 
ing hole so far seems safe: Panama's 
Pinas Bay (Time, July 10, 1964), where 
hundreds of marlin and thousands of 
sailfish were boated last year. Maybe the 
commercial fishermen were too busy 
elsewhere. Off Montauk Point, N.Y., 
where a favorite sport is fishing for 
sharks, commercial fishermen have prac- 
tically eliminated the scrappy and tasty 
porbeagle. The pressure is growing at 
Maryland’s “Jack Spot,” the summer 
home of the tough little (world’s rec- 
ord: 161 Ibs.) white marlin. Until com- 
mercials showed up in the Jack Spot last 
summer, it was rare for a charter-boat 
captain to return empty-handed, Last 
September, after a fruitless day trolling 
at the Jack Spot, Maryland’s Governor 
J. Millard Tawes and Delaware’s Gov- 
ernor Charles L. Terry Jr. issued a joint 
statement demanding protection of U.S. 
game fish from foreign meat fishermen. 

The commercials’ methods are as 
brutal as they are efficient. Instead of 
nets, which are useless against big game 
fish, the fishermen string out “long lines” 
—ropes or metal cables anywhere from 
two to 60 miles in length with baited 
hooks attached every twelve to 25 ft. 
The long lines are left in the water for 
24 hours or more, supported by buoys 
and equipped with radar beacons to 
spot their location for the boat. Fish 
hooked on the long lines fight hopelessly 
against the miles-long cable until they 
drown or are mutilated by sharks. Off 
Baja California one day last spring, en- 
raged Mexican sport fishermen counted 
more than 300 sailfish on the 2,000 
hooks of a single long line. The line was 
only one of five laid by a Japanese boat 
that fished the area for 14 days. Total 
estimated catch; 21,000 sailfish. 

Raw Delicacy. By Western standards, 
sailfish and marlin are practically in- 
edible. Even the Japanese can think of 
nothing better to do with the coarse 
oily sailfish than grind it up into fish 
sausages. But marlin is considered a 
delicacy in meat-short Japan, where it 
is served fried or raw—garnished with 
soy sauce and horseradish to make a 
dish called sashimi. 

Sport fishermen around the world 
have been bombarding government 
agencies with complaints about the 
commercial long liners. Now, tired of 
waiting, the protesters are taking mat- 
ters into their own hands. 

In Jamaica last summer, sport fish- 
ermen blasted away at a long liner’s 
glass floats with rifles. In Acapulco, 
only the timely arrival of a Mexican 
coast-guard boat averted a_ shooting 
match between charter-boat vigilantes 
and a Japanese long liner armed with 
a machine gun. And last July, when a 
flotilla of Norwegian long liners steamed 
into Maryland’s Jack Spot, a pair of 
charter-boat skippers roared out and 
carved up the long lines with their 
boats’ propellers. 





HORSE RACING 
A Little Bit of Luck 


Even a multimillionaire needs a little 
luck. Ohio Sportsman John W. Gal- 
breath has had his share: his Pittsburgh 
Pirates won a World Series in 1960 
when Bill Mazeroski hit a home run in 
the last inning of the last game, and 
his Chateaugay won the 1963 Kentucky 
Derby at long-shot odds of 9-1. Gal- 
breath’s luck seemed to sour after he 
paid $1,350,000 to lease the undefeated 
Italian stallion Ribot for stud duty, im- 
proving the stock at his farm in Lexing- 
ton, Ky. When his original lease ran 
out last year, about all Galbreath had 
to show for his money was five years of 
feed bills and a sore-legged two-year- 
old colt named Graustark. 

Sired by Ribot and foaled by Gal- 
breath’s stakes-winning mare Flower 
Bowl, Graustark was a big (16 hands), 
rangy colt bred for endurance rather 





GRAUSTARK WINNING GRENADA PURSE 
Renewing a lease. 


than speed. But at Illinois’ Arlington 
Park last summer, he showed all kinds 
of speed—winning a six-furlong maiden 
race by seven lengths, an allowance 
sprint by nine, the $54,600 Arch Ward 
Stakes by six. Then he bucked his shins 
and retired for the year. “Sometimes,” 
sighed Galbreath, “these things work 
out for the best.” 

They do indeed. By last week, thanks 
to the patient ministrations of Trainer 
Loyd Gentry, Graustark had emerged 
as the No. | candidate for Florida's 
$100,000 Flamingo Stakes—and _ possi- 
bly for the Kentucky Derby. The race 
that did it was the $6,000, six-furlong 
Grenada Purse at Hialeah. The field in- 
cluded three stakes winners, figured to 
provide a fair test for a horse that had 
been out of action for five months. 
Guided by Jockey Braulio Baeza, 
Graustark breezed to a five-length vic- 
tory. Owner Galbreath could undoubt- 
edly recoup his $1,350,000 investment 
by selling Graustark right now. 
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Jet be nimble, jet be quick... 


Delta’s DC-9 does the trick— 
adds a new dimension 
to Jet-Age air travel! 


This new short-to-medium range FanJet carries 65 pas- 
sengers at 560 mph and brings the speed and quiet com- 
fort of modern Jet travel to many communities for the 
first time. The DC-9 is a worthy companion to Delta’s 
big 4-engine transcontinental Jets. Fly it soon! 


DOELTA 


Best thing that ever happened to air travel 












RCA unlocks energy from the sun...and uses 


like music, th ing. 
Let's see why. The Relay satellites that RCA built 
for NASA converted sunlight into electrical energy 
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Enjoy the new RCA Victor album “An Evening with Belafonte /Mouskouri" 


THE MOST TRUSTED NAME IN ELECTRONICS 





Clark works here 


When building is your business, there's always o 2 ~~ 
something to move. Like a thousand pounds of 4 : 

2 x 4's. The busy Clark lift truck gets ‘em to the | $ Si“ é 7 | § " " 

site on time. Find a big job, you'll find Clark—the 2 oe) rl ; X y 

same tink that builds earthmoving equipment, 46 ; \ . 


truck trailers, axles, transmissions and refrig- -. 
erated display cases. Buchanan, Michigan 49107 i 
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CARDUFF 
Woman with the wash. 


CONDUCTORS 


Four for the Future 

“This is worse than a Hitchcock mov- 
ie,” muttered the Frenchman. But no 
one was listening. Huddled in a dingy 
back room of Carnegie Hall last week, 
the seven finalists in the Dimitri Mi- 
tropoulos International Music Compe- 
tition were wrapped in a cocoon of sus- 
pense, nervously awaiting the verdict of 
the judges. The Czech stared vacant- 
eyed at the wall; the Japanese seemed 
mesmerized by his feet. The German 
bustled around the room collecting au- 
tographs. The Chilean idly felt his wrist, 
suddenly exclaimed: “I have no pulse! 
My heart has stopped!” 

It was the grand finale to two hellish 
weeks of elimination rounds in which 38 
young conductors from 20 countries 
competed for a handsome reward: 
$5,000 for each of four first-prize win- 
ners plus a one-year contract as assist- 
ant conductors of either the New York 
Philharmonic or the National Sympho- 
ny in Washington. The competition was 





IZQUIERDO 
Poker near the chest. 
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MUSIC 


unbearable; indeed, as the pressure 
mounted, some of the entrants seemed 
a bit teched. One shaggy-maned candi- 
date continually roamed the hallways, 
humming and conducting an imaginary 
orchestra with all the jabbing vigor of 
a shadowboxer; another, never without 
his trusty baton, sat in on bull sessions 
and conducted the rhythm of the con- 
versation, cueing each participant as 
though he were a virtuoso soloist. Su- 
perstitions were rampant. One contest- 
ant, lest he be jinxed, ran off with his 
hands clasped over his ears each time 
someone tried to wish him good luck. 
Vigil's End. In the withering pre- 
liminary rounds, the first to be weeded 
out were the conductors who, like a 
child walking a Great Dane, were un- 
able to hold a tight rein on the Orches- 
tra of America. In the semifinals, which 
none of a ten-man U.S. contingent was 
able to reach, the remaining 13 candi- 
dates were put through a musical obsta- 
cle course: they had to cdénduct the 
first movement of Berlioz’ Symphonie 
Fantastique, Debussy’s First Rhapsody 
for clarinet and piano, a recitative and 
aria from Beethoven's Fidelio, and a 
surprise modern piece—Andre Previn’s 
Overture to a Comedy—for which they 
were given only 30 minutes to prepare. 
Said Concertmaster Gabriel Banat: “It 
was a harrowing experience for them 
and a merry-go-round for us.” 
For the seven survivors, the 
part was waiting for the judges’ deci- 
sion. Their vigil came to an end last 
week when, after 45 minutes’ delibera- 
tion, the ten judges, led by Leonard 
Bernstein, filed onto Carnegie Hall's 
stage to announce the winners: 
> Alain Lombard, 25, from Paris, was 
easily the most dashing. He commanded 
the podium like an admiral on the 
bridge, embracing the orchestra with 
grand sweeping gestures of his long 
arms. His attack was marked by an 
easy, graceful masculinity, at times al- 
most overpowering in its intensity. Con- 
ductor of the Lyon State Opera since 
1963, he is the most experienced of the 
four winners. One of the judges, Com- 
poser Gian Carlo Menotti, announced 
that he had invited Lombard to guest- 
conduct at the Spoleto Festival this 
summer, a bonus prize to be awarded 
on a regular basis to future winners of 
the contest. 
> Walter Gillessen, 24, of Cologne, dis- 
played a Germanic taste for heavy per- 
cussion. Leading Beethoven's Leonore 
Overture No, 3, he stood with feet to- 
gether and labored over the orchestra 
with the short, snappy jabs of a boxer 
working out on the heavy bag. Son of 
a conductor, he feels that conducting 
opera is least satisfying because “you 
have to follow the singers. And I want 
to be the leader.” 
> Juan Pablo Izquierdo, 30, from San- 
tiago, Chile, is assistant conductor of 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Chile 
and director of the music department 
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LOMBARD 
Admiral on the bridge. 


at the Catholic University of Chile. 
A onetime composer who studied con- 
ducting in Europe, he favored lightly 
accentuated tempos, kept his gestures 
close to his chest as though he were 
playing a poker hand. Crouching, sway- 
ing from side to side, he was not afraid 
to let the orchestra forge ahead under 
its own steam while he shaped the tones 
of the violin section. 

> Sylvia Carduff, 28, a willowy bru- 
nette from Chur, Switzerland, is the 
first woman ever to win the Mitropoulos 
competition, She was a sorceress on 
the podium, weaving richly textured 
tapestries of sound with balletic waves 
of her arms. In the fast movements, she 
hunched over the orchestra and urged 
them on with the furious scrubbing mo- 
tions of a woman doing the Monday 
wash, A student of Von Karajan and 
graduate of the Lucerne Conservato- 
ry, she says she entered the contest 
because of the reluctance of orchestras 
to hire a woman conductor. “I want- 
ed to show them,” she says, “that 
a woman can beat men if she has to.” 


GILLESSEN 
Boxer on the bag. 
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MEDICINE 





DIAGNOSIS 
The Telltale Palm 


Palm reading as a form of fortune- 
telling is as phony as it is ancient. As 
an aid to medical diagnosis, it is as 
promising as it is new. The latest ad- 
dition to the arcane art comes from 
the strange palm-print patterns found 
on babies born to mothers who had 
German measles early in their pregnan- 
cy during the epidemic that swept the 
U.S. in 1964-65. Since these are babies 
likely to be suffering from hidden but 
serious abnormalities, reports Brooklyn's 
Dr. Ruth Achs, the visible but minor 
abnormalities of their palms may well 
be a valuable medical clue. 

Inborn Defects. The first suggestion 
that finger and palm prints might be as- 
sociated with disease came only 30 years 
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ago, almost half a century after Sir 
Francis Galton linked them with genet- 
ics, and helped to lay the foundations 
of a science now called dermatoglyph- 
ics. Dr. Harold Cummins of Tulane 
University noted a distinctive pattern in 
victims of mongolism (Down's syn- 
drome). Another Tulane team, led by 
Dr. Alfred R. Hale, showed that many 
patients with inborn heart defects had 
palm-ridge abnormalities, whereas those 
with heart disease or disorders acquired 
after birth usually had normal prints. 

By the end of 1965, researchers had 
linked abnormal palm prints with no 
fewer than 19 disorders (counting many 
chromosomal mixups), including two 
more forms of mongolism, the absence 
of fingernails or toenails, webbing be- 
tween the fingers and toes, and possibly 
phenylketonuria or PKU. 

Last week, in the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, Dr. Achs and Dr, Rita 
Harper ran the number of palm-printed 
abnormalities up to 20. And although 
most such disorders involve chromoso- 
mal defects determined at the moment 
of conception, the latest implicated a 
viral disease. To get clear prints from 
the hands of tiny, squirming infants, 
Dr. Achs and her colleagues found that 
the policeman’s ink-pad and fingerprint 
technique would not do; instead they 
used a direct photographic method de- 
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veloped by New York's Philips Labora- 
tories. The babies’ palms were pressed 
against a prism so that the print was re- 
flected and magnified, and could be pho- 
tographed with a Polaroid camera. 

Simian Line. What Dr. Achs and oth- 
er medical “palmists” look for is half a 
dozen common abnormalities. A single 
deep crease, instead of two separated 
lines, from the base of the index finger 
to the base of the pinkie is known as 
a “simian line” (see diagram). It occurs 
with many disorders including mongo- 
lism and some rubella (German mea- 
sles) defects. Also unusual is a radial 
loop pattern pointing toward the thumb 
in the ridges of any finger other than 
the index. 

Then there are five places where the 
normal palm shows what researchers 
call a triradius—a wide-open letter Y 





formed by the junction of three lines. 
The crucial one is the axial triradius; 
on most palms it is just above the first 
flesh crease where hand joins wrist. If, 
in both hands, it is higher up, closer to 
the fingers, it may indicate inborn ab- 
normalities from rubella or other causes. 
British researchers measure the angle 
between the axial triradius and those at 
the base of the index and little fingers. 
The normal angle is around 48°; the 
higher the axial triradius, the larger the 
angle—around 80° in mongolism, and 
still greater in some of the other chro- 
mosomal abnormalities. 

Palm prints are fully determined in 
the first four months of life in the womb, 
when the fetus is most liable to damage 
from viral or other harmful agents. 
(Researchers will now check unusual 
palm prints as clues to possible causes 
of mental retardation other than rubel- 
la.) Alone, the prints do not establish 
a diagnosis, Dr. Achs emphasizes. But 
they should prompt the physician to 
make a more thorough examination 
than usual, to find out whether there 
are indeed hidden abnormalities. Ru- 
bella, for example, often causes defects 
in the heart and impairment of hear- 
ing that otherwise might not be  sus- 
pected for months or even years. And 
prompt detection can lead to more ef- 
fective treatment. 





GASTROENTEROLOGY 


To Freeze or Not to Freeze? 


Controversy over both the value and 
safety of stomach freezing as a treat- 
ment of duodenal ulcers has been grow- 
ing ever since a research team working 
under Surgery Professor Owen H. Wan- 
gensteen at the University of Minnesota 
Hospitals reported the first promising 
results (Time, May 18, 1962). Freezing 
the stomach wall for a short time, Dr. 
Wangensteen explained, knocks out 
much of its capacity for producing 
hydrochloric acid, thus reducing the 
amount of the corrosive juice that flows 
into the duodenum, the next chamber 
down the digestive tract. If acid pro- 
duction should bounce back, he said, 
the stomach could safely be refrozen. 
(Whether the technique should be used 
for gastric ulcers, in the stomach itself, 
is a separate, unresolved question.) 

Bland Tradition. Now Professor 
Claude R. Hitchcock, a member of Dr. 
Wangensteen’s own surgery faculty, re- 
ports that the Wangensteen treatment is 
not much good. At best, says Dr. Hitch- 
cock in the Journal of the A.M.A.., it is 
no better than traditional medical man- 
agement of duodenal ulcers—meaning 
antacid pills and a bland diet. 

Sticking close to the original Wan- 
gensteen cooling method of pumping 
alcohol, at a temperature near zero 
Fahrenheit, into a stomach balloon, Dr. 
Hitchcock and his team treated 173 
patients, 172 of whom have now been 
followed for 18 months (one was killed 
in an auto accident). They report that 
50 have minimal ulcer pain remaining, 
and 13 have none—a satisfactory re- 
sult rate of only 37%. No fewer than 
71 of the patients still suffer pain, 37 
more eventually had to have part of 
their stomachs removed, and one died 
from a gastric-ulcer perforation. 

Spare the Knife. Dr. Wangensteen’s 
faith in his technique remains unshaken. 
In a group of 701 of his patients, many 
of whom had repeat freezing, there was 
not one death. There have been some 
serious complications, including two 
perforating gastric ulcers. But of 71 
recent patients, most of them followed 
for 18 months, only five have needed 
surgery, while 26 others still have inter- 
mittent ulcer pain. The satisfactory re- 
sult rate is 51%@. One reason for the dit- 
ference between his record and Hitch- 
cock’s, said Dr. Wangensteen, is that 
his team now uses liquid that is super- 
cooled to — 40°F, when it enters the tube 
on its way to the stomach. This chills 
the stomach wall itself for six or seven 
minutes to 13°F.—far below freezing. 
Then the stomach is quickly rewarmed. 

Whether all the variations in results 
can be traced to variations in procedure 
is a question the doctors are not yet 
ready to answer. Whatever the explana- 
tion, Dr. Wangensteen is sure that his 
technique is worth further study, for it 
saves a substantial number of patients 
from having part of their stomachs 
cut out, 
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It isn’t that we don’t like Antarctica. But we Italians have 


always been interested in warmer things. Like good 
food. Comfort. And traveling in style to far-off places. 
If you're interested in flying non-stop to London, 
Lisbon, Milan, Rome, virtually anywhere in the world, 
we'll take you there in comfort... from 
New York, Boston, Chicago and Montreal. And when 
you’re aboard an Alitalia Jet there’s nothing we won’t 
do to please you. Ask your travel agent about Alitalia service, 
but don’t ask us to take you to Antarctica. It’s too cold. 
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DEFENSE 


A Mountain of Preparedness 

In the darkened room, the high com- 
mand of the battle staff sits wordlessly 
behind consoles. Faces reflect 
an eerie glow from flickering television 
screens and panels of lighted buttons 
A general calls out a command, At his 
side, a “display specialist” punches one 
button, then another; his fingers race 
across his varicolored panel filled with 
the flashing lights of disaster (see oppo- 
site page). An outline map of the North 
American continent is traced in light 
across a large screen. Near the 
top, along the rim of the Arctic 
Ocean, clusters of lights—sig- 
nifying hostile missiles—begin to 
perceptibly southward. 
Computers calculate their im- 
pact points; ominous yellow sym- 
hols flash above Chicago, Wash- 
ington, New York, Detroit. The 
general reaches for a phone and 
a nearby communications spe- 
cialist goes through the motions 
of connecting him with the Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

This was the scene as NORAD 
officers checked and rechecked 
the complex internal communi- 
cations network, the massed 
computers with their split-second 
memories, the radios, the cam- 
eras—all the paraphernalia of 
modern technology that is 
crammed into the new Combat 
Operations Center (COC) of the 
North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD) Buried 
deep inside Colorado's 9,565-ft. 
Cheyenne Mountain, protected 
against any predictable hazards 
—from enemy sabotage to a di- 
rect hit by a nuclear bomb—the 
nearly completed COC, opened 
for press inspection this week, is 
scheduled to go into full oper- 
ation in April, replacing the pres- 
ent more vulnerable one located at Ent 
Air Force Base, 13 miles away. 

What with the war in Viet Nam and 
the mellowing of the Russians, nobody 
has been talking much of late about 
massive attacks on the U.S. itself. But 
the military, helped by its scientific col- 
leagues, has not been negligent. The 
mountain stronghold will become the 
nerve center for a joint U.S.-Canadian 
defensive force that has the responsibil- 
ity of detecting any bomber or missile 
attack on the North American conti- 
nent and directing the defense. 

Computer Digestion. To carry out 
his mission, NORAD’s commander, Gen- 
eral Dean C. Strother, , can muster 
a force of more than 100,000 men, a 
Ballistic Missile Early Warning System 
(BMEWS, pronounced bemuse) _ that 
stretches from Alaska to England, 
squadrons of missile-armed jet fighters, 
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and flocks of Bomarc, Hawk and Nike- 
Hercules ground-to-air missiles. By its 
very definition, NORAD is a defensive 
force: by very obvious design, it adds 
immeasurably to the U.S. nuclear deter- 
rent. Its buried COC is designed to sur- 
vive any sneak attack; its trained staff 
will be able to make almost instantane- 
ous assessment of continent-wide dam- 
age while alerting U.S. and Canadian 
missiles and bombers. The name of the 
game is defense. But the payoff for the 
aggressor is swift and terrible retaliation. 

To maintain its vast surveillance sys- 
tem and uninterrupted communication 
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NORAD OFFICERS AT CONSOLE 
So fast that time is real. 


with a network of planes, bases and 
radar stations, NORAD has installed 13 
computers—each with its own job, each 
able to bail out any of the others in 
case of trouble. Those computers, with 
their intricate mix of sophisticated elec- 
tronic aids, represent a new generation 
of automated information, Data from a 
BMEWS station in Alaska, for example, 
or a message from a Navy antisubma- 
rine patrol plane, is fed into the banked 
computer memory drums and onto the 
glowing display without 
passing through human hands or brains 
So fast the systems, they 
work in what scientists and engineers 
call “real time.” Between the observa- 
tion of an event, its digestion by the 
computers and its display for the staff in 
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the COCpit, there is an insignificant de- 
lay that can be measured in millionths 
of a second. 

By simply pressing buttons, NORAD 
officers can electronically scan the en- 
tire North American continent and its 
distant approaches; they can track on 
the screens before them the flight of 
missiles or planes, friendly or hostile. 
They can, in COC jargon, “build up” a 
picture that includes patterns of proba- 
ble radioactive fallout and areas that 
have been destroyed or made uninhab- 
itable by nuclear, chemical or even bio- 
logical weapons. On their console tele- 
vision screens, they can flash up-to-the- 
minute weather reports from any area 
of North America, the status of defen- 
sive fighters and missiles, the positions 
of orbiting satellites and space debris 
(so that they will not be mistaken for 
missiles), even the number of rounds 
of ammunition available to jet fighters 
at a remote Alaskan airbase 

A NORAD officer with a significant 
combination of symbols built up on his 
console can transmit his “display” to 
any other console screen in the center 
or, within seconds, have it projected on 
the large screen for everyone to see 
By pointing a narrow beam from a light 
gun at an area of particular interest on 
his console screen, an operator can en- 
large that area 16-fold or cause it to 
flash on and off on other screens to alert 
the rest of the staff. 

Direct Nuclear Hit. Little is left to 
human error. Should no one notice a 
major development, or should a number 
of seemingly unrelated minor develop- 
ments signify trouble, electronic brains 
set off flashing lights, ring bells, and 
sound other alarms. On one 
switch box where alarms are manually 
triggered, a NORAD operator has al- 
ready taped a crude sign; “Don’t push 
buttons. It makes a real offensive noise.” 

So complete and complex a system 
can tolerate no delay in data transmit- 
ted from widely separated stations 
from distant radar sites in northern 
Canada, from strategically situated Bo- 
mare bases, from Navy planes cruising 
high off 
tronic marvels 
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both coasts. To keep its elec- 
nourished after a 
direct nuclear hit on Cheyenne Moun- 
tain, NORAD has installed six different 
communications systems, each capable 
of carrying the entire load 
There are four widely and 
deeply buried land transmission cables 
leading out of the COC; there is a low- 
frequency system that transmits 
directly through the earth and a micro- 
wave system with two antennas—each 
encased in a concrete shell and placed 
on opposite sides of the mountain so 
that one blast could not destroy them 
both. In addition, the building’s steel 
walls provide shielding for electronic 
equipment against damage from the 
powerful electromagnetic effects of a 
nuclear explosion 

NORAD is also prepared for accidental 
disruptions of its complex communica- 
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At the heart of NoRAD’s new combat-operations center, information. Buttons light when information is available; 
1,400 ft. beneath a Colorado mountain, the panel 


by pressing one or more, operators can project the mil- 
above can call up 12 million bits of computerized i 


itary status and weather condition of any NORAD region. 











Underground reservoirs store 5,500,000 gal. 
of water. A similar cavern holds 320,000 
gal. of diesel fuel for the power generators. 


Piercing the granite of Cheyenne to minimize the blast effect. Exhaust 
Mountain, 4,675 ft. of tunnels lead to vents and an air inlet are the only 
NORAD complex, set in a cross-passage openings other than tunnel portals. 


Two sets of 30-ton steel blast doors, each door 
3 ft. thick, seal off the center in case of attack. 
When one opens, the other automatically shuts. 





Eleven separate buildings are 
used to house NORAD‘s new 
headquarters. Their 48-in. steel 
walls protect computer tapes 
from the electromagnetic in- 
terference of a nuclear blast; 
37-in. springs (right) are de- 
signed to absorb any explo- 
sion that rocks the mountain. 
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From the war room above, a U.S. general and 


a Canadian air marshal will work jointly to 
control the air defense of North America 
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tions system. If a telephone-line signal 
drops in volume, the system will auto- 
matically correct itself. If a line is bro- 
ken, electronic sensors will locate the 
break and reroute messages until it has 
been corrected. If a storm sops up too 
much energy from the microwave ra- 
dio system when it is broadcasting on 
a particular wave length, an electronic 
feedback device will change the fre- 
quency—and thus the wave length—of 
the transmission. 

Mammoth Springs. With its redun- 
dant equipment, imaginative design and 
sturdy construction, the man-made in- 
telligence that pulses in the heart of 
Cheyenne Mountain seems to function 
with an assurance that is almost super- 
human. But beyond the electronic logic 
of the computers there is always a hu- 
man brain; a human mind must make 
the final decision, human fingers must 
punch the buttons that control the 
country’s defense. 

The combination of startling equip- 
ment and skilled men is housed in 
eleven yellow and green steel buildings 
located in a grid of tunnels 1,400 ft. 
below the mountaintop. To protect both 
men and equipment against the shock 
of a nearby blast or earthquake, the 
buildings are set on rows of mammoth 
springs (each four feet high and made 
of three-inch diameter steel) and hy- 
draulic damper cylinders that compress 
noticeably as more equipment and fur- 
niture are moved in, Because some 
buildings sag lower than others, con- 
necting walkways and heating ducts are 
flexible, and can shift up, down or side- 
ways depending on the movement of 
the buildings. 

Though the COC complex is located 
far inside the mountain, thousands of 
feet from the entrances of the two 
access tunnels that lead to it, two 30- 
ton steel doors have been installed to 
seal its entrance corridor against pos- 
sible nuclear blast. To guard against 
the effects of a sneak attack, the 3-ft.- 
thick doors are interlocked electrically 
so that only one can open at a time. 
Should outside sensors detect a sudden 
blast, a hydraulic system will close the 
open door in 30 seconds—before the 
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shock wave can sweep down the ac- 
cess tunnel. 

Once sealed in after an attack, the 
regular NORAD crew of about 300, 
along with the hundreds of additional 
military and civilian technicians who 
work in the mountain, could survive 
for more than 30 days without help. 
The COc’s “Environmental Con‘rol Sys- 
tem” makes it all but self-sufficient. 
Though outside air is immediately cut 
off to avoid radioactive contamination, 
the inside air is passed through a filter- 
ing and recirculating system that keeps 
it pure. Subterranean reservoirs within 
the complex hold 1,400,000 gallons of 
water for human consumption, anoth- 
er 4,100,000 for cooling the six diesel 
generators that supply COC’s electrical 
needs. There are small sleeping rooms 
with two three-decker bunk beds each, 
a dining room, a hospital with oper- 
ating room and dentist chair, even elec- 
tric washing machines and dryers. 

Mushroom Gardens. While the only 
weapons in sight at Cheyenne Moun- 
tain are the guns of the military police, 
the highly specialized community quite 
obviously exists only to react to a dead- 
ly crisis; it works in a strange kind of 
isolation that could suddenly be ex- 
tended for weeks—and inevitably, a 
grim kind of humor has evolved among 
its sophisticated cave men. The NORAD 
staff talks of replacing the decorative 
flowers and greenery in COC offices 
with sunless “victory gardens” devoted 
to mushrooms. One console operator 
refers to an electric typewriter that 
automatically records the data shown 
on his screen as “the Pearl Harbor file 
provision,” which he promises to use 
“to show that it was not my fault.” 

The Cheyenne Mountain complex 
has been under construction since 1961, 
when excavators bored two main tun- 
nels into the 7,000-ft. level and began 
blasting out 469,000 cu. yds. of granite. 
A major problem developed in 1963, 
when the diggers reached the planned 
location of the command-post build- 
ing. There the contractors discovered 
a system of faults, or shear lines, that 
dangerously reduced the protective 
strength of the overlying granite. To 
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remedy nature's faults, the construc- 
tion crews put together a reinforced 
concrete dome 45 ft. in diameter, push- 
ing against the roof of the cavern. They 
supported it with four huge concrete 
columns resting on an inverted dome 
on the floor below. Thus the weight of 
the mountaintop above the fault was 
transferred through the domes and col- 
umns to the underlying rock as a guard 
against the possibility of collapse. 

To protect personnel against falling 
chips of rock, more than 400,000 sq. 
ft. of chain-link fabric—a kind of super- 
strength chicken wire—was fastened to 
the rock walls and ceiling. 

For all the careful planning, tre- 
mendous effort, and the $142 million 
poured into Cheyenne Mountain, its 
direct value to U.S. defense in an age 
of intercontinental ballistic missiles re- 
mains difficult to measure, The elec- 
tronic wizardry of the underground 
COC will speed the detection of enemy 
planes and missiles and allow swifter 
interception of hostile aircraft, but 
there is no weapon in the current U.S. 
arsenal—and there will be none in the 
near future—that can intercept incom- 
ing ICBMs. What NORAD’s defense net- 
work delivers is more time—and time 
is of indefinable value. “How much is, 
say, 3} minutes worth in terms of sur- 
vivability?” asks a NORAD chief. 

What NORAD’s deterrent effect 
amounts to is something else again. Far 
from cloaking the new COC in secrecy, 
the Air Force seems bent on letting the 
world in on its every detail. This week's 
press tours include many foreigners. A 
large sign has been erected beside a 
highway near Cheyenne Mountain bla- 
tantly informing motorists that they 
are approaching the heart of North 
America’s air-defense system. The mes- 
sage to trigger-happy aggressors should 
be as obvious as that roadside sign: 
NORAD’s invulnerable new mountain of 
preparedness guards some of the most 
impressive products of modern science 
and technology. And with the aid of 
some of the most sophisticated gadget- 
ry in the world, the COC promises im- 
mediate and devastating retaliation for 
any attack on the U.S. 
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FASHION 
La Dolce Vista 


A rule of high fashion has long been: 
to make a point, exaggerate. This was 
never more so than last week in Flor- 
ence and Rome, where Italy's top de- 
signers displayed their newest spring and 
summer fashions. What had been finely 
chopped shallots in Paris suddenly be- 
came whole cloves of garlic. So the 
little-girl look is in? The Italians turned 
out their models in white stockings and 
low-cut boys’ shoes. Dresses are above 
the knee? Why not halfway up the 
thigh? The bare. bare look is right for 
the evening? Then loop one-shoulder 
gowns down to the waist, slash the 
skirts up to the thigh. 

Once such extreme fashion could be 
worn, as one U.S. buyer put it, “only on 
top of an elephant in the Barnum & 
Bailey Circus.” Today, with more in- 
formal living, chances are excellent that 
many a young thing this summer will 
flutter about in wide drapery harem 
pants, try slinging her hooded Arab 
cloak over her bead-necklace top and 
hip-hugging pants. And for those who 
expect to fall, or be thrown, into a 
pool, there is an evening bathing suit 
with a top that is just a halter of beads. 

Star of the shows in both cities was 
Emilio Pucci, the prince of pants. With 
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print patterns more brilliant than ever, 
he served up palazzo pajamas, long silk 
dresses in floral motifs. Princess Irene 
Galitzine, whose clients include Char- 
lotte Ford Niarchos, showed sarongs 
and bras for sleeping, a long transpar- 
ent raincoat and—along with practically 
everybody else—yards of pants. Much 
applauded was her “Margit.” a baggy 
chiffon nightgown-pajama with a low, 
frilly neck. 

The designer to watch was Ken Scott, 
41-year-old expatriate Texan who lives 
in Milan. For strolls by the sea, he 
suggested a silk T shirt, Bermuda shorts 
and Knee-sock ensemble in a Japanese 
print. His silk-jersey print dress with a 
short, short skirt and flowing sleeves 
had one American fashion writer pre- 
dicting that it will become “the new 
status dress,” 

If Italian designers have their way, 
women in daytime will regress to the 
nursery, at nighttime emerge as deni- 
zens of a seraglio. Thigh-high beach 
dresses were decorated with traffic signs, 
and hiking costumes were just right for 
a tramp. Cocktail dresses were turned 
out looking like high-rise first Commun- 
ion dresses. Patrick de Barentzen used 
so many bows in the hair to comple- 
ment his school smocks and jumpers 
that fashion viewers thought they were 
watching the children’s wear showing. 

For evening wear, Pucci led off the 
“nudity at night” look with pink silk- 
jersey Turkish harem pants that left 
the legs exposed to the hips. Tiziani 
had his models don jeweled or plain 
bras that allowed the one-shoulder eve- 
ning dresses to drape as they pleased. 
Even that had to yield to Ognibene- 
Zendman’s show-stealing suit: one quick 
tug at its hidden waistband controls 
and the skirt’s pleats reverse themselves, 
flop over from blue to green. 









“MARGIT” 


Say it with garlic. 
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FINANCE 
Only the Rich Go into Hock 


For years the pawnbroker’s  tradi- 
tional three gold balls have been the 
symbol of the down-and-outer. Today 
the poor can rely on relief or welfare 
agencies, and who goes to the local 
hock shop? The high-lifers in the middle 
and upper classes who are overextended 
at the bank and need a little ready cash 
with no questions asked. 

Smart pawnbrokers spotted the trend 
a few years ago and set about changing 
their image. Manhattan’ Kaskel’s, 
which now calls itself a “toan broker,” 
looks more like a high-fashion depart- 
ment store with its mink-draped man- 
nequins and velvet-lined jewelry dis- 
play cases. “We have customers who 
earn as much as $250,000 a year, and 
the majority earn more than $10,000,” 
boasts Owner Richard Kaskel. 

Last week one customer came in 
with a particularly urgent problem: she 
had run up a $3,000 charge at a depart- 
ment store, and the store was threaten- 
ing to sue. A $9,000 diamond bracelet 
got her a loan of $3,100—at 2% 
monthly interest, which is more than 
twice what the bank would have 
charged. Nor is trouble the only reason 
to visit your friendly pawnbroker. Hol- 
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Which of these 
four Mutual Funds is 
for you? 
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DIVERSIFIED SERVICES, INC. 
Founded 1894 


Investors Building * Minneapolis, Minn, 55402 


You can find out easily—each fund is designed to meet a dif- 
ferent financial objective. Yet each provides a diversified and 
professionally supervised portfolio of prudently selected se- 
curities. Briefly— 

Investors Stock Fund is designed to give you long-term capita 
appreciation possibilities and reasonable income from securi- 
ties emphasizing common stocks. 

Investors Mutual is a balanced fund. It is planned to provide 
a reasonable return, to preserve your capital, and to secure 
long-term appreciation possibilities. 

Investors Selective Fund is a bond and preferred stock fund. 
Its objective is to provide a reasonably stable quarterly in- 
come while conserving the value of your investment. 
Investors Variable Payment Fund emphasizes common stocks 
with capital appreciation possibilities. 

For free booklets (prospectuses) giving the complete story of 
each, use coupon, or— 


CALL YOUR Chevestors MAN_TODAY! 








I'd like your free information booklet (a pro 
tus) on the type of investment checked b 





[1] COMMON STOCK FUND 

0) BALANCED FUND 

1 BOND & PREFERRED STOCK FUND 
1 VARIABLE PAYMENT FUND 


The following securities available in most states 
0 INVESTORS ACCUMULATION PLAN 
(1 FACE AMOUNT CERTIFICATES 


of Investors Syndicate of America 
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He's listed in the Yellow Pages under Name. — 
“Mutual Funds” or “Investrment Securities” 
NOTE: You can use Investors Accumulation Plan to buy Investors Sto ck Addres 
Fund for $20 a month, after an initial $40 payment—or you can also a - 
mulate a specific sum of m oney over a definite period of years with ‘ “Install. Cit 
ment-Type” face amount certificates of Investors Syndicate of America iin 0 
Send coupon or call your Investors Man, eS ee ee TS 
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8 times more power 
to relieve pain of 
hemorrhoids! 


Soothing Nupercainal concentrates on pain! 
Prolonged relief of pain, burning and 
itching starts in minutes. 


If you suffer from the misery of hem- 
orrhoids, remember this about remedies 
you can buy for temporary relief. A 
leading “shrinking” preparation con- 
tains no anesthetic to relieve pain. 

No wonder so many doctor Ss recom- 


mend Nupercainal. Soothing Nuper- 


cainal relieves pain, itching, burning 
fast...gives prolonged relief because 
it has over eight limes more pain killing 


power than the other most commonly- 
used topical anesthetic! 

Nupercainal quickly puts raw nerve 
ends to sleep... thus puts pain to 
sleep. Lets you go about your business 

relieved of the stabbing pain, burn- 
ing and itching torment of hemorrhoids. 
Get Nupercainal Suppositories today— 
with free, handy pocket-pack. Start to 
live again, in comfort! (Ointment also 
available.) 


Nupercainal’ 
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CLASSROOMS 
Discover for yourself how TIME and its 
Education Program can help meet your 
classroom needs—if you teach social 
studies, English or journalism in high 
| or college. Over 5000 teachers use 
this exciting Program every year. Each 
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The ABC of 


Bible Prophecy 


Are today's world events in fulfillment of 
prophecy? Free booklet discusses the 7 
key prophecies of the Bible. Write Dept 
T-A, Pastoral Bible Institute, Box 3252, 
Chouteau Station, St. Louis, Mo. 63110. 


lywood’s movie colony, which dabbles 
in real estate, thinks nothing of pawn- 
ing jewels at the California rate of 
2!% monthly interest to sew up a juicy 
deal. And then, of course, there is the 
stock market 

Bert Greenfield, a partner in Chica- 
go's Fidelity Loan Bank, recalls a wom- 
an who pawned a necklace and ring for 
$25,000. “She came back recently to 
redeem her pledge and claimed she had 
doubled her investment.” 


CUSTOMS 
The Barrendipity Game 


Serendipity, as all good vocabularians 
know, is that happy faculty for finding 
something where you least expect it 
Barrendipity, by contrast, is not finding 
something where you most expect it 
And no one knows that better than the 
American turned world traveler. 

Let him order Danish pastry in Co- 
penhagen and people will shrug their 
shoulders in dismay. They call it Vienna 
Ask for vichyssoise in Vichy: un- 
til recently the French waiter said 
blankly, “Pardon?” And why should he 
know? It was invented in 1917 by Louis 
Diat, the chef at New York's Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel to take advantage of all 
those extra potatoes. 

The English, it seems, have never had 
the pleasure of eating English muffins 
unless they happened to come to the 
U.S. The closest thing they have to one 
is a toasted crumpet, which is about as 
close as a shrimp is to an oyster. And 
when playing pool in England, you can 
make a drastic mistake by compliment- 
ing someone on his “English.” A Briton 
would prefer that you admired his 
“screw.” 

In Frankfurt, if you ask for frank- 
furter Wurst, you will be served a pair 


bread 


of hors d’oeuvre-size smoked sausages 
with a slice of bread. In Hamburg, tf 
you ask for a hamburger, the man be 
hind the counter will say, “/ch bin ein 
Hamburger! Everyone who lives here ts 
a Hamburger!” And when you are in a 
German beer hall, don’t bellow out that 
American rathskellers—"/st 
das nicht ein Schnitzelbank? Ja, das ist 
everyone will think 


favorite ol 


ein Schnitzelbank 
course, the 


table 


youre crazy. except, of 
American tourists at the next 
who will join in 

In China, they have no chop suey; 
in Italy, you have to hunt to find a pizza 
with mushrooms: in Wales, a Welsh rab- 
bit is only a rabbit; in Turkey, there are 
no turkeys; in Daiquiri (Cuba), it is al 
most impossible to find 
dia ink is made in China or Japan; in 
Spain, there is no Spanish rice 

Not that the problem should be that 


a daiquiri; In- 


foreign to Americans. A Western sand- 
wich isn’t a Western out West: it’s a 
Denver California hamburgers are 
called doubleburgers in California; 
baked Alaskas are almost unheard of in 
Alaska; the grass is not blue in Ken- 
tucky; and in New York, a New York 
cut is called a boneless sirloin. 
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Steel “foxholes” guard 
planes in Viet Nam 





Parked planes at airfields can be vulnerable to Viet Cong 
attacks. To guard against near misses from mortar fire, 
or a Chain reaction if one plane explodes, the U.S. Air 
Force is installing corrugated steel walls that provide pro- 
tection from three sides for each parked plane. 

They are using a long-established Armco product known 
as Bin-Type Retaining Walls. Normally specified for high- 
way, railway and various industrial projects, these walls 
now protect bomber and fighter planes. They are erected 
12 feet high, 54% feet thick, and filled with earth. A team 
can build a ‘“‘parking space"’ every two days. 

Armco steels and steel products show up often in defense 
roles as well as tough jobs throughout industry. Armco 
Steel Corporation, Middletown, Ohio. 
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TELEVISION 
“Holy Flypaper!” 

The good old American comic strips 
have long served a dual audience: kids 
read them for yuks, while grownups 
pretend to absorb all sorts of profound 
meanings from the billowing balloons. 
Television, on the other hand, has stuck 
to a single standard: simple-minded car- 
toons for kids, simple-minded programs 
of every other variety for grownups. 
Now all that is changed. Television has 
brought the comics to adults. It comes 
in the form of Batman, a new twice-a- 
week hyperthyroid series on ABC. Pro- 
duced with an enormous amount of 
pulp and circumstance, it has become 
an overnight smash. 

Batman would have attracted nobody 
but preschoolers were it not for ABC’s 
ingenious promotion efforts. Skywriters 
emblazoned BATMAN IS COMING in the 
heavens above the Rose Bowl game. 
Every hour on the hour, television an- 
nouncements bleated the imminent ar- 
rival of the Caped Crusader. Hordes of 
people who recalled Bob Kane’s comic- 
book creation as well as the 1943 movie 
serial (Time, Nov. 26) pushed their 
toddlers out of the way to get a good 
look at the TV set. Among other things, 
they saw a mesomorph in cape and cowl 
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ROBIN & BATMAN 
Pulp and circumstance. 


expostulate: “My own parents were 
murdered by dastardly criminals” and 
“I'll stand at the bar—I shouldn't wish 
to attract attention,” while Batman's 
sidekick, Robin, a wide-eyed adolescent, 
stood at the ready with such replies 
as “Gleeps!,” “Holy barracuda!” and 
“Holy flypaper!” 

Penguin & Joker. Was all this to be 
taken seriously? By the kids, yes; they 
will watch anything. The grownups are 
supposed to see Batman as camp, a sort 
of tongue-in-chic philosophy of pop cul- 
ture, which decrees that anything that 
is really bad must be awfully good. 
In this case, Batman is so really bad 
it is terrible. 

The man who brought this parody of 
a parody to the TV screen is Producer 
William Dozier, 57, who in more golden 
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times was associated with Studio One, 
Playhouse 90 and You Are There. In 
addition to filling the script with clichés 
of word and action, Dozier determined 
that his stars must be absolute dogs. 
Accordingly, he handed immobile-faced 
Adam West the Batman role and di- 
rected him to give the cameras “eternal 
squareness, rigidity.” The instructions, 
from the evidence, were hardly neces- 
sary. To play Robin, Dozier chose Burt 
Ward, a 20-year-old water skier whose 
reading of “Gleeps!” will not be 
matched in this age, moving one acting 
teacher to call Batman “a film antholo- 
gy of things not to do.” For arch- 
villains in subsequent episodes, Dozier 
has signed Burgess Meredith (The Pen- 
guin) and Cesar Romero (The Joker). 
The talk of the trade is that Frank 
Sinatra is furious: he wanted to play 
The Joker. 

Hornet in His Quiver. The real joker 
is that Batman has already hit the top 
ten in the ratings, and the spin-offs have 
begun. Discothéques have kicked off a 
new dance, the “batusi,” and five re- 
cordings of the Batman theme song have 
already been rushed to stores, along 
with a single called Batman and Robin. 
There is even every expectation that 
grown men will be showing up at Andy 
Warhol’s next party dressed like the 
Batman. 

There is much more to come, Warns 
Dozier: “If Batman does well, I have 
the Green Hornet and Wonder Woman 
in my quiver.” Small wonder that kids 
are wondering what's to become of the 
older generation. 


COMEDIANS 
Country Boy 


Ever since Will Rogers first ambled 
onstage with his lariat, comedians have 
played the hick-in-the-big-city for big 
laughs and good money. From Herb 
Shriner to George Gobel to Andy Grif- 
fith, dozens have twirled the same line 
and still left enough rope for their 
lineal descendant, Dick Cavett. In a 
Greenwich Village nightclub last week, 
Cavett, 29, recited the doleful tale of 
his country boyhood in Nebraska. The 
story, as he tells it, is comical enough, 
and perhaps just true enough to serve 
as his public autobiography. 

He grew up, he explains, in Gibbon, 
Neb., where his schoolteacher father 
earned only $900 a year and his mother 
helped out by taking in washing at 
night—off other people’s clotheslines. 
When he won a scholarship to Yale, 
his scarecrow clothes drew jeers. “My 
whole freshman year I wore brown 
and white shoes,” he recalls. “Actually 
they were impractical because the white 
one kept getting dirty.” 

There was one student at Yale who 
was even dumber than Cavett—a rich 
alumnus’ son named Clarence. On a 
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CAVETT 
Pillar of pepper. 


final exam, a multiple-choice question 
was posed: 

Lot’s wife turned into a pillar of 

A) Salt. 

B) Pepper. 

C) Margarine. 

Clarence answered it “No.” 

Antimissionary. After he graduated 
from Yale (“What can you say about 
a school that has a song entitled For 
God, For Country and Yale and is un- 
happy about the order of the billing?”), 
Cavett tried to take New York by 
storm—and was immediately snowed. 
He dined at a restaurant that was noted 
for its German-Chinese cuisine—only 
to find that one hour later he was hun- 
gry for power. He attended a wedding 
at which the bride was pregnant—so 
the guests threw puffed rice. 

Later he fell in love with a misan- 
thropic girl who had gone to Benning- 
ton on an Ayn Rand wrestling scholar- 
ship and had majored in guerrilla war- 
fare. At school she had written a term 
paper for Religion 1, proving that there 
was room at the inn—only it was re- 
stricted. She was expelled from school 
and went into antimissionary work, fol- 
lowing Billy Graham by two days and 
bringing people back from God. 

Do-It-Yourselfer. Cavett began his 
New York career in 1959 as a TIME 








copy boy (a job about which, for- 
tunately for all concerned, he has no 
jokes). Then he wrote comedy lines 


for Jack Paar, Groucho Marx, Jack E. 
Leonard and Jerry Lewis. Typical prob- 


lem: how should Paar introduce a 
certain buxom movie star? Cavett’s 
solution: “Here they are, Jayne 
Mansfield!” 


After four years as a supplier, Cavett 
decided to be a do-it-yourselfer. Now 
he earns $1,000 a week on his own. 
With his laconic style and boyish inno- 
cence, he ought to go far. “I'll be hap- 
py.” he says, “if I can just stay out of 
Nebraska.” 
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Discover ‘‘Can Do” pleasure in the Cessna 


Regardless of what you might be flying now, re- 
gardless of the level of performance you are looking 
for, there’s a full measure of satisfaction in the new 
Cessna twin designed for your needs. Last year 
more Cessna twins were bought than any other 
make. And this year, throughout the line, these 
“full capability” Cessnas offer more features—and 
more sheer flying enjoyment—than ever before! 


Compare the Cessna of your choice on the ground 
and in the air. Experience superb performance in 
the Cessna “‘can do” tradition. One flight in the 
model you select will demonstrate that for pleasure, 


confidence and value, nothing beats a Cessna twin. 


Cessna Super Skymaster. Bigger cabin than any 
aircraft in its price class. Six adults enjoy the 
smoothest ride—in uncramped luxury. Total power 
is lined up for maximum thrust on the center line. 
Results: best single-engine performance and best 
short-field performance of any light twin. 


Cessna 310K. Unobstructed Vista-View side win- 
dows, spacious interior for six and lots of luggage. 
Wing lockers, too, for extra luggage—a feature ex- 
clusive on Cessna twins. Carries more; gross weight 
of 5200 lbs. Bigger wing and aileron surfaces for 





twin for you 


better control at all speeds. The world’s best all- 
around light twin—now better than ever. 


Cessna 411. Widest cabin in class, luxurious way 
to carry six to eight. Many interior options such 
as toilet, snack bar, and coat and luggage area. 
Exclusive wing lockers for 240 lbs. of baggage out- 
side the cabin. Optional 40” x 45" double door, for 
those occasions when your aircraft could be of 
extra benefit if the door was large enough to accept 
the load, gives added versatility. Turbo-System 
equipped. No wonder the 411 has set a record 
for first-year sales! 


Cessna Executive Skyknight. Outperforms all other 
new non-jet light twin-engine aircraft; easily 
managed Turbo-System delivers 276-mph top speed. 
Stretch-out room for six and luggage; wing lockers 
for 240 lbs. of additional baggage. Smooth flying, 
quiet, and by far the most advanced twin for 
anywhere near its cost. 

Write for brochure on the 

“can do” twin that fits 

your needs: Cessna Alr- 

craft Co., Dept. TW-ST6, 

Wichita, Kansas. 


More people buy Cessna twins than any other make 









SCHOFFER & “CYBERNETIC TOWER’ 
Our starry sky—does anyone hear it? 


STYLES 


The Movement Movement 

In the century of cinema, television, 
and indeed Rube Goldberg, it was in- 
evitable that art would start moving 
too. Now, hard on the heels of op 
artists, who address their work to the 
retina, has come a widespread number 
of “kinetic” artists, who try to com- 
bine mechanics and art. They are ex- 
ploiting the human eye's capacity to 
perceive motion, and their work is the 
newest watchword on the fast-moving 
international gallery scene. Manhattan's 
avant-garde Jewish Museum is current- 
ly showing 102 works by kineticism’s 
established practitioners, Jean Tinguely 
and Nicolas Schéffer. In Boston's In- 
stitute of Contemporary Arts, Matisse’s 
grandson Paul is showing his Kalliro- 
scope, an oozing suspension of metals 
in volatile liquids. An exhibition by ki- 
netic experimenters will open in the 
University of California's art museum 
in Berkeley this March. 

Manifesto Destiny. Although it seems 
to have blossomed suddenly, the kinetic 
kraze has been a long time germinating. 
As early as 1910, the Italian futurists 
wanted to “renew art by seeking the 
style of movement” and proclaimed a 
racing automobile more beautiful than 
the Winged Victory. Dadaist Marcel Du- 
champ set a bicycle wheel atop a stool 
in 1913 and called it Mobile. The Rus- 
sian constructivists Naum Gabo and 
Antoine Pevsner issued a manifesto in 
1920 proclaiming their freedom “from 
the 1,000-year-old error of art, originat- 
ing in Egypt, that only static rhythms 
can be its elements. For present-day 
perception, the most important elements 
of art are the kinetic rhythms.” Only 
a year earlier, a fellow constructivist, 
Vladimir Tatlin, had designed a Monu- 
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ment to the Third International, a 
glass and iron tower 900 ft. tall 
with three geometric tiers rotating 
according to the day, the month 
and the year. This technological 
salute to the Soviet Revolution nev- 
er got off the drawing board. 

“It was Alexander Calder who 
really put movement into art,” says 
W.J.H.G. Sandberg, former direc- 
tor of Amsterdam's Stedelijk Mu- 
seum. The affable American's Cir- 
cus of 1926 was an adult toy, per- 
haps, but his wind- and motor- 
driven mobiles that followed in the 
"30s became the first recognized 
aerial expressions of art in mo- 
tion. Giacometti’s Suspended Ball 
of 1931, Brancusi’s Fish on a ro- 
tating pedestal of 1926, Thomas 
Wilfred’s Jumias of the 1930s with 
swimming projections of colored 
light—all these were what Watt's 
apocryphal teakettle was to the 
steam turbine. 

Speed of Light. Today kinetic 
artists see their art as expressing 
not only the machine but also na- 
ture itself. Says Critic-Sculptor 
George Rickey: “Nature is rarely 
still. She follows natural laws: gravity, 
Newton’s laws of motion, the traffic 
laws of topology.” Gabo proclaimed: 
“Look at a ray of sun—the quietest of 
the silent strengths—it runs 300,000 
kilometers in a second. Our starry sky 
—does anyone hear it?” But whether 
attuned to the music of the spheres 
or the metallic clanking of makeshift 
machines, artists by the score are now 
trying to make poetry out of motion, 
Among the leaders (all shown in fol- 
lowing color pages): 
¢ JEAN TINGUELY, 40, a Swiss living in 
Paris, owes more to Dada than to the 
logic of the dynamo. His jittery, rattly, 
eccentric pseudo mechanisms spring 
from a view of man as the prisoner of 
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cogs and cam wheels rather than their 
master. As the enfant terrible of kinet- 
ics, he exhibited his Homage to New 
York (once) in the sculpture garden of 
the Museum of Modern Art in 1960. 
Despite the efforts of the fire depart- 
ment, his machine destroyed itself. Since 
then, his bolt-and-nutty contraptions 
have been more durable. His Dissecting 
Machine (opposite page) is a gleeful 
guillotine a go-go, a Grand Guignol 
comment on man as the victim of his 
own existence, Says Tinguely: “Life 
is play, movement, perpetual change. 
From the moment life is fixed, it is no 
longer true.” 

¢ NICOLAS SCHOFFER, 53, a Hungarian- 
born Parisian, builds Erector set-like 
perforated grids, convex mirrors and 
metal latticework. He views these not 
as art works but rather as the medium 
to express his vision of “spatiodynam- 
ics.” His largest work to date is 
his 170-ft.-tall computerized Cybernetic 
Tower in Belgium, which emits sounds 
of street noises mixed with electronic 
music. Other works blink, twinkle, and 
swathe the space around them with 
elusive illuminations, sometimes chang- 
ing 300 times a second like whirling 
dervishes of light. 

* POL BURY, 43, is a slow-motion art- 
ist. “Speed limits space,” says the Bel- 
gian. “Slowness multiplies it.” So Bury 
builds well-wrought wooden sculptures 
concealing tiny electric motors that 
twitch in a random, nearly subliminal 
manner. At first glance, his sculptures 
seem static: then by degrees the spec- 
tator becomes aware that they are gent- 
ly trembling and jittering with insectile 
gestures. Like molecules jostling to the 
ceaseless rhythms of Brownian move- 
ment, they express physical uncertainty 
and ambiguous motion, “Watch a plane 
in the sky,” says Bury. “It barely seems 
to be moving. The eye is no longer able 
to trace the action, although it can 
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PIENE 
Music of the spheres or the clanking of cam wheels? 
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THE KINETIC KRAZE 





Kinetic means motion, and the wildest sculptor of 


motion of them all is Swiss-born Jean Tinguely, whose 
rackety Dissecting Machine, a nightmare in a dentist's 
chair, is driven about by no fewer than five motors. 





Nicolas Schoffer’s Microtemps 11 scatters colored lights through 
its whirligig Plexiglas, aluminum and steel structure, but only 








Pol Bury, a Belgian sculptor, makes his works 
click and wiggle almost imperceptibly, as in 
this motorized Thirteen Balls on a Pedestal 








repeats its chameleon changes by accident, since the de- 
vice is masterminded by an electronic programming machine. 
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Fletcher Benton’s Rock and Roll sends the drum reel- 
ing back and forth across its tracks while colorful 
shards of plastic perform as if in a kaleidoscope. 


German Artist Hans Haacke’s Plexiglas cylinder contains 
violet oil and orange water, which swirl and burble like 
a topsy-turvy hourglass with every turn, yet never mix. 


Like a zany Zeiss planetarium projector, German-born 


Otto Piene’s Fixed Star contains two motor-driven lights 

that turn darkened room into magically motile environment. Nam June Paik, a Korean experimenter in electronics, 
uses wizardly circuitry to distort images received by a 
real color television set in work titled ° : ane x 88 


V CAGE 





easily follow a horse galloping along a 
country road.” 

¢ FLETCHER BENTON, 34, sees mobile 
art as the way of the future. “Kineticists 
are space-age artists.” says the San 
Franciscan, and points to the small, 
spiky steel ball called Explorer I, the 
U.S.’s first orbital satellite, as an exam- 
ple of esthetic motion. “There’s no rea- 
son to believe a living room could not 
be a kinetic experience,” he says. “On a 
dark, rainy day, the walls would turn 
bright and cheery. We're the pioneers, 
but think of the artists growing up to- 
day. They will know about computers, 
programming and electronics. Think of 
what they'll be able to do. Buck Rogers 
is coming to life.” 

e HANS HAACKE, 29, follows the natu- 
ral German bent for scientific phenom- 
ena. At 18, he painted boxy Bauhaus 
abstractions, but this art seemed too 
rooted in place. “We now know that 
there is nothing stabile. For centuries, 
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tigated the effects of light. On his own, | 
he designed “light ballets” like sweep- | 
ing projections of tracer beams. “I want 

to demonstrate that light is a source of 

life which has to be continuously redis- 

covered, to show its eXpansion as a 

phenomenal event.” His Fixed Star may | 
recall a revolving ballroom chandelier, 

but his intention is to turn art inside 

out: his light rays reach out into the 

spectator’s space rather than coax him 

into their framework. 

* NAM JUNE PAIK, 33, a Korean, is a 

devotee of Composer John Cage, and 

his primary ambition was to compose 

far-out sounds. Electronic music in- 

spired him to make electronic art, just 

as the Russian composer Scriabin made 

a motorized light display to accompany 

his Prometheus half a century ago. Now 

living in New York City, Paik buys up 

old television sets, scrambles the images 

they receive with electromagnetic coils 

and magnets. The results are a vertigo 
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“BUT WHAT ABOUT SPARE PARTS?” 


people tried to convey motion. Symbols, 
snapshot representations, impressionism. 
All this was based on a convention 
everyone understood, But it was never 
the reality of motion. I want reality.” 
Haacke made sealed Plexiglas boxes 
with enough water inside to evaporate 
in the sun and then drip in random 
patterns down the sides. Next he tried 
what he calls “hourglasses,” something 
like stereo-kaleidescopes, which require 
audience participation to turn them. 
According to Haacke, the viewer may 
enjoy the tubes full of immiscible liquids 
tumbling in colorful turbulence just as 
curiosity pieces or get a personal es- 
thetic bang from them. 

e OTTO PIENE, 37, was a teen-age flak 
gunner in Germany during World War 
Il. He vividly recalls the incredible 
light patterns of tracers and the bursts 
of bombs. Says he: “Fright inspires 
inventiveness and gives birth to giant 
monsters.” In 1950 he helped found the 
Group Zero in Diisseldorf, which inves- 
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of discombobulated images, an early 
show of what kinetic art might become. 
“There are 4,000,000 dots per second 
on one TV screen,” he says. “Just think 
of the variety of images you can get. 
It’s so cool. It’s like going to the moon.” 

Genius or Gimmickry? Film Maker 
Hans Richter calls kinetic art “the move- 
ment movement.” He applauds its hu- 
mor, which gives “us a feeling of liber- 
ation from the purposefulness of all the 
{machines} that condition our life.” 
Yet he warns that since the machine 
expresses purposefulness, and art pur- 
poselessness, combining the two to make 
an art of motion is dangerous. 

That reality is composed of motion, 
or constant change, is unquestionable. 
That art gains by truly imitating reality 
is not. For kinetic art, the dilemma is to 
surmount the gimmickry necessary to 
make it move. A question yet unan- 
swered is: Would Leonardo da Vinci 
have been truer to life if, every minute 
or so, the Mona Lisa winked? 
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RELIGION 


ED 


CHURCHES 


Excitement on the Tube 

It's a bit of a secret. Only those 
people who on Sunday are neither in 
church nor asleep nor buried in the 
papers know it: religious TV is more 
varied, skilled, sophisticated and imag- 
inative than ever before. 

Apart from pro football, in fact, 
there is mighty little that churches will 
not present these days for the greater 
glory of God. Last week CBS put on an 
hour-long concert of ecclesiastical jazz 
by Duke Ellington and his orchestra, 
video-taped at Manhattan's Fifth Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church, The South- 
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ZIMBALIST ON “INSIGHT” 


ern Baptists, besides their soap-operatic 
mainstay series, The Answer, have co- 
operated with NBC to produce a spec- 
tacular life of St. Paul and a re- 
creation of Biblical history called The 
Inheritance that drew more than 10,000 
letters. Next year NBC and the Bap- 
tists will offer a major life of Christ. 
The Roman Catholic Paulist Fathers’ 
Insight presents adult melodrama in 
half-hour playlets about abortion, di- 
vorce and alcoholism, featuring such 
stars as Raymond Massey, Vera Miles 
and Efrem Zimbalist Jr. NBC’s The 
Catholic Hour is offering a four-part 
series on the Second Vatican Council 
and the future of church renewal. 
Seduction & Brecht. No network has 
a monopoly on inventiveness. CBS’s 
Look Up And Live recently presented a 
dramatization of Dostoevsky’s The Idi- 
ot, narrated by Hurd Hatfield, and last 
summer had a three-part series on the 
changing role of modern women in 
church and society called The Evolu- 
tion of Eve. Scheduled for spring is a 
CBS special—a Brecht-like oratorio on 
Galileo and the Inquisition by Com- 
poser Ezra Laderman and Joe Darion, 
lyricist of the off-Broadway hit, Man of 
La Mancha. NBC’s Frontiers of Faith 
will soon undertake a twelve-part se- 
ries on modern ethics—including one 


70 


program called “The Manly Art of Se- 
duction,” inspired by Hugh Hefner's 
Playboy philosophy. ABC’s Directions 
offered a highly praised dramatization 
of the martyrdom of Jan Hus, the 15th 
century Bohemian reformer. Says Pam- 
ela Ilott, director of religious pro- 
gramming for CBS: “Our problem is 
not in coming up with new ideas but 
in finding enough Sundays to express 
them all.” 

Slices of Life. Not all religious tele- 
vision, of course, displays a richness of 
imagination. Some of the programs pro- 
duced by the churches’ own television 
divisions and syndicated to stations in- 
dividually are almost as cliché-ridden as 





ACTRESS EUNICE BRANDON IN “EVE” 
The problem is finding enough Sundays. 


a Hollywood comedy series. The Mis- 
souri Synod’s This Is the Life, which is 
shown on 375 stations, frequently fea- 
tures pious family dramas with all too 
obvious moral points. One recent slice 
of Life told of a critically ill boy who 
asked to see his father. The plot focused 
on the search for the man, a stevedore 
who had walked out on his family the 
year before, and ended with a tearful 
reconciliation and some moralistic re- 
pentance by Pop. ZJnsight’s producer, 
Paulist Father Ellwood Kieser, charges 
that much religious programming is 
marred by “superficial ideology,” “shal- 
low psychology,” and—he cannot resist 
the pun—excessive reliance on the deus 
ex machina. 

The underlying change in religious 
television between a decade ago and 
now is motive. Then the idea was to 
convert; now, says William Fore, di- 
rector of broadcasting for the National 
Council of Churches, it is to “get people 
to take religion itself seriously, to show 
them there is a religious or moral 
dimension to everything they do, to 
challenge them to choose or reject 
Christianity for the right reasons.” He 
contends that TV is becoming a “pri- 
mary, rather than an auxiliary, evangel- 
istic tool.” The major obstacle is get- 
ting prime-time attention. The networks 





quite naturally save the best hours for 
more commercial shows, which means 
that religious programming is consigned 
to unwanted time slots on the Lord's 
Day. And far too many people, it seems, 
can’t watch it then to save their souls. 


ROMAN CATHOLICS 


De Pauw’s Departure 

The liberalizing spirit of the Second 
Vatican Council has so far had little 
impact on the status of Roman Catho- 
lic priests, who remain firmly under 
their superiors’ thumbs. In November, 
the Jesuits invoked their society's vow 
of obedience to send Father Daniel 
Berrigan out of the country for a while 
because of his outspoken stand against 
the Viet Nam war (Time, Dec. 24). 
Last week Baltimore’s Lawrence Cardi- 
nal Shehan invoked another ecclesiasti- 
cal weapon—the canonical rule of in- 
cardination, which binds priests to obey 
and serve the bishop of the diocese to 
which they are attached. He used it to 
curb another kind of forthright priest, 
Father Gommar De Pauw, founder of 
the Catholic Traditionalist Movement. 

A former professor at Mount St. 
Mary’s Seminary in Emmitsburg, Md., 
De Pauw last spring formed his tiny 
movement, which seeks to restore the 
all-Latin Mass in U.S. parishes. De 
Pauw argued that the council's adop- 
tion of the vernacular was “protestantiz- 
ing” the Mass, and that the bishops had 
been duped into accepting it by left- 
wing theologians. Cardinal Shehan, De 
Pauw’s superior, angrily ordered him 
to get out of the movement. 

De Pauw did so, but managed to get 
to Rome for the final session of the 
council. Some negotiations with con- 
servative Alfredo Cardinal Ottaviani of 
the Holy Office resulted in a proposal to 
transfer De Pauw from Baltimore to 
Tivoli, a small suburban diocese of 
Rome. Shehan tentatively agreed to the 
reincardination, but never sent along 
the formal papers. Bishop Luigi Faveri 
of Tivoli went ahead to sign the docu- 
ments accepting De Pauw as his charge. 

Early this month, confident that he 
was safely out of the jurisdiction of 
nontraditionalist Cardinal Shehan, De 
Pauw arrived in New York, declaring 
that it was now the home base for his 
movement. But, as it quickly turned 
out, he was not home free. Cardinal 
Shehan declared that he had not re- 
leased De Pauw. Bishop Faveri, after 
thinking the matter over, agreed that 
the priest was still Baltimore's property 
—a judgment that the Vatican Secre- 
tary of State solemnly affirmed. Last 
week Shehan bluntly ordered De Pauw 
to return to Baltimore for a discussion 
of his future. 

De Pauw’s plight differed from Ber- 
rigan’s in that he had openly challenged 
church policy and conciliar directives, 
whereas Berrigan had embarrassed his 
superiors in a secular matter. But both 
cases showed that priests are much like 
privates when it comes to higher orders. 
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How Vice-President Lawrence Pechin, 
a Dale Carnegie graduate, climbed high 
in Beech Aircraft Co. management... 


One kind of problem plagued Lawrence L. Pechin 
during his steady rise from the production line to 
Vice-President of Manufacturing at Beech Aircraft. 

It wasn’t technical, since Pechin is an engineer- 
ing man of insight who can quickly grasp the key 
to any manufacturing puzzle. 

It was a people problem. Each upward step made 
it necessary for him to supervise and motivate 
additional people. In fact, he now directs the ac- 
tivities of more than 5,000 production employees. 

Says Pechin: “I had received promotions. and 
with each, had adjusted to the new responsibilities. 
Yet there was always the feeling that my greatest 
need was to be able to stand up and speak to 
my men in groups and do it effectively. This 
one need prompted me to enroll in the Dale 
Carnegie Course.” 


Pechin was surprised, however, by some side 
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LAWRENCE L. PECHIN, Vice President of Manufacturing » Beech Aircraft Corp., Wichita, Kansas 


benefits that he now rates as priority items: ‘Con- 
fidence in the ability to express yourself helps 
you maintain poise, to keep your head when under 
tension, to work better with all types of people.” 

Today. more than a million Dale Carnegie 
graduates—including many hundreds of top execu- 
tives like Beech Aircraft’s Pechin—stand equipped 
and ready to take on new responsibilities. 

Are you) 

Don’t miss the opportunity to learn what this 
unique, practical training can do for your career, 
Call your local Dale Carnegie representative . . 


or write: 


DALE CARNEGIE 
@& ASSOCIATES, inc. 


DOROTHY CARNEGIE, PRESIDENT 
SUITE 3167-1475 FRANKLIN AVENUE- GARDEN CITY, LONG ISLAND - NEW YORK 11530 
54 years of developing personal abilities «Over 1 million graduates Available in 1077 cities 
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Died. Newcomb Mott, 27, Massa- 
chusetts book salesman who last No- 
vember was sentenced to 18 months in 
a Soviet labor camp for wandering 
across the Soviet frontier near Mur- 
mansk while on a vacation in Norway; 
reportedly by his own hand (the Rus- 
sians claim that he slashed his throat 
in a lavatory of the train that was tak- 
ing him to a camp in central Russia); 
near Kirov. Washington immediately 
denounced Russian handling of the case 
and demanded a “full investigation.” 


Died. Gino Prato, 64, former Bronx 
shoemaker who in 1955 briefly became 
TV's top-rated star on The $64,000 
Question, when he correctly identified 
the opera with which Toscanini made 
his operatic debut (Aida) for $32,000, 
then declined an all-or-nothing chance 
at the jackpot, after which he became 
a $10,000-a-year good-will ambassador 
for the Biltrite Rubber Heel Company; 
of cancer; in Miami. 


Died. Robert Livingston Johnson, 71, 
who organized the first advertising sales 
staff of Time (1923), and supervised 
those of Fortune (1930) and LiFe 
(1936), as & Republican National Com- 
mitteeman in 1940 helped win Wendell 
Willkie’s nomination, then became Tem- 
ple University’s longtime (1941 to 
1959) president, working ably to in- 
crease enrollment and add new facilities, 
breaking his tenure only in 1953 to head 
briefly the U.S. International Informa- 
tion Administration; of a heart attack; 
in Wynnewood, Pa. 


Died. John Joseph Broderick, 72, the 
toughest cop on Broadway in the tur- 
bulent 1930s; of a heart attack; in Mid- 
dletown, N.Y. (see THE Law). 


Died. Herbert Marshall, 75, British- 
born cinemactor, who lost his right leg 
in World War 1, learned to walk with 
only the barest limp on an_ artificial 
limb, then emigrated to the U.S. and 
became the very model of a Holly- 
wood Briton in all the stereotypes from 
charming rake (Trouble in Paradise) 
to losing-but-noble lover (Accent on 
Youth); apparently of a heart attack; 
in Beverly Hills, Calif. 


Died. General Courtney Hicks 
Hodges, 79, World War Il commander 
of the U.S. First Army in its spearhead 
drive across the center of France and 
Germany; of a heart attack; in San 
Antonio. A sober professional who in 
1905 flunked out of West Point (for 
failing geometry), then climbed from 
buck private to four- star general, Hodges 
had little of the personal flair of a Pat- 
ton or a Montgomery: but he was a 
solid tactician whose 450,000-man 
force liberated Paris, fought its way 
out of the bitter Battle of the Bulge 
and smashed the Nazis’ Siegfried Line. 
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Died. Kaufman Thuma Keller. 80, 
titan of the auto industry for 21 years 
as president (1935-50), then chairman 
(1950-56) of Chrysler Corp.; of a 
heart attack; in London. “K.T.” always 
referred to himself as “a machinist by 
trade,” and so he was, winning Chrys- 
ler a reputation for superior engineer- 
ing although he had never won a de- 
gree, increasing annual production to 
1,000,000 cars by 1949 and making the 
company the nation’s No. 3 automaker. 
At the start of World War II he was 
asked if Chrysler could make tanks. 
“Sure,” answered K.T., “when can I 
see one?”—and in littke more than a 
year Chrysler was producing 750 Sher- 
mans a month. 


Died. Kathleen Norris. 85, grand- 
mother of the American sentimental 
novel (Passion Flower, Heartbroken 
Melody), widow of Author Charles 
G. Norris (Salt) and sister-in-law of 
the late social novelist Frank Norris 
(McTeague), a feminist and pacifist 
who in nearly half a century turned 
out 81 relentlessly wholesome books 
(10,000,000 copies sold), plus reportage 
and innumerable short stories for wom- 
en’s magazines; following a stroke; in 
San Francisco. “I write,” she once said, 
“for people with simple needs, like my- 
self.’ and her books played endless 
variations on a single theme: “Get a 
girl in all kinds of trouble and then get 
her out.” 


Died. The Rev. George Clair St. John, 
88, longtime (1908-47) headmaster of 
Choate, who turned a tiny Connecticut 
establishment of 35 students into one of 
the U.S.’s foremost prep schools with 
an enrollment of 600 and the highest of 
academic rankings; of cancer: in Hobe 
Sound, Fla. “The Old Head,” as his 
boys called him, forged Choate in his 
image; strongly Episcopal in his insist- 
ence on compulsory chapel, staunchly 
ethical in his devotion to the honor sys- 
tem, fresh and human in his habit of oc- 
casionally dismissing classes for a hike 
in the mountains. John F. Kennedy was 
one of the graduates who remembered 
his frequent exhortation: “Ask not what 
your school can do for you, but what 
you can do for your school.” 


Died. Arthur Sears Henning, 89, 
dean of Washington's press corps, the 
Chicago Tribune's soft-spoken, acid- 
penned bureau chief from 1914 to 1949 
and close associate of the late Publisher 
Robert McCormick, whose high-chol- 
ered, ultraconservative views he usually 
reflected; of pneumonia; in Washington. 
Henning knew every President since 
Theodore Roosevelt, classified him as 
“outstanding,” Woodrow Wilson as 
“irascible” and Calvin Coolidge, extraor- 
dinarily enough, as a man who in pri- 
vate “would talk your arm off if you 
gave him a chance.” 
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Keene WKNE, Laconia WLNH New Jersey Atlantic 
City WFPG New Mexico Albuquerque KGGM 
New York Albany WROW, Binghamton WNEBF, 
Buffalo WBEN, Elmira WELM, Gloversville WENT, 
Ithaca WHCU, New York WCBS, Plattsburgh WEAV, 
Rochester WHEC, Syracuse WHEN, Utica WIBX, 
Watertown WWNY North Carolina Asheville WWNC, 
Charlotte WBT, Durham WONC, Fayetteville WFAI, 
Greensboro WBIG, Greenville WNCT, Rocky Mount 
WFMA North Dakota Bismarck KBMR, Dickinson 
KDIX, Grand Forks KILO, Jamestown KEYJ, Valley 
City KOVC Ohio Cincinnati WZIP, Cleveland WERE, 
Columbus WBNS, Dayton WHIO, Portsmouth WPAY, 
Youngstown WKBN Oklahoma Oklahoma City-Nor- 
man WNAD, Tulsa KOME Oregon Eugene KWFS, 
Klamath Falls KFLW, Medford KYJC, Portland KOIN, 
Roseburg KRNR Pennsylvania Allentown WHOL, Al- 
toona WVAM, DuBois WCED, Erie WWGO, Harris- 
burg WHP, Indiana WDAD, Johnstown WARD, Phila- 
delphia WCAU, Pittsburgh-McKeesport WEDO, Read- 
ing WHUM, Scranton WGBI, State College WRSC, 
Sunbury WKOK, Uniontown WMBS, Williamsport 
WWPA Rhode Island Providence WEAN South Caro- 
lina Anderson WAIM, Charleston WCSC, Greenville 
WMRB, Spartanburg WSPA, Sumter WFIG South 
Dakota Rapid City KOTA, Yankton WNAX Tennessee 
Chattanooga WDOD, Cookeville WHUB, Harriman 
WHBT, Johnson City WICW, Knoxville WROL, Mem- 
phis WREC, Nashville WLAC Texas Austin KTBC, 
Corpus Christi KSIX, Dallas KRLD, El Paso KIZZ, 
Houston KTRH, Lubbock KFYO, San Antonio KMAC, 
Texarkana KOSY, Wichita Falls KWFT Utah Cedar 
City KSUB, Salt Lake City KSL Vermont Barre WSNO, 
Brattleboro WKVT, Newport WIKE, St. Johnsbury 
WITWN Virginia Norfolk WTAR, Richmond WRNL, 
Roanoke WDBJ, Staunton WAFC Washington Seattle 
KIRO, Spokane KGA, Sunnyside KREW, Walla Walla 
KUJ, Wenatchee KUEN West Virginia Beckloy WJLS, 
Charleston WCHS, Fairmont WMMN, Parkersburg 
WPAR, Princeton WLOH, Welch WOVE, Wheeling 
WBZE Wisconsin Green Bay WBAY, Madison WKOW, 
Wausau WXCO Wyoming Casper KATI, Lander KOVE. 
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The most important 
reason you’ve ever heard 
to turn to your 


CBS Radio Station. 


(and Stay there.) You’re looking at something few people have 
ever seen. The NetALERT control panel of the CBS Radio Network in New 
York. It’s your link with CBS News worldwide, whenever major news breaks. 

It’s the most advanced system there is to signal radio stations across the 
country to interrupt the local program you’re listening to for big news coming 
up on the network line. 

NetALERT is exclusive with the CBS Radio Network. 

It means this. You get the most rewarding regular programming in radio. 
You get comprehensive hourly news. And any time at all, no matter what 
you’re listening to, you can be confident that we won’t let you miss a thing. 
With NetALERT we can interrupt for big news in seconds. 

All radio is fast. NetALERT is immediate. So CBS Radio with NetALERT 
guarantees news immediacy in back of every minute of listening. 

Tune to your CBS Radio Network station (listed opposite). Right 
now is a good time. You'll find lots of important reasons to stay with it. 
NetALERT heads the list. 


The CBS Radio Network 
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REPORTERS 
Responsible Muckraker 


For years the Interstate Sanitation 
Commission had declared that the wa- 
ters of Raritan Bay, a sizable hunk of 
New York Harbor, were fit for swim- 
ming, boating and fishing. When the 
New Republic's new reporter, James 
Ridgeway, took a look at Raritan in 
1963, he came to an opposite conclu- 
sion. “Not unlike the environs of the 
River Styx,” he wrote, “a foul-smelling 
sewer feeds the accumulated filth from 
1,200,000 people into this bay every 
24 hours. This mass of putrefaction 
oozes about New Jersey and Staten Is- 
land shores for several days, washing 
the beaches with quantities of fecal 
bacteria, closing out the light and con- 
suming oxygen required by fish and 
other forms of marine animal and plant 
life, before sluggishly moving seaward 
on the outgoing tide.” 

Respect from His Targets. Ridgeway 
was not exaggerating, but he had lit- 
tle hope that his indignant article 
would have any effect. The U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, he pointed out, 
lacked the necessary muscle to enforce 
a cleanup; New York and New Jersey, 
he argued, would not want to risk scar- 
ing off industry by enforcing the nec- 
essary antipollution controls. What was 
needed, he said, was a new federal agen- 
cy reporting directly to the Secretary of 
Health, Education and Welfare. 

To Ridgeway’s surprise, someone was 
listening. When Congress passed its wa- 
ter-pollution bill last year, the New Re- 
public suggestion was written into law. 
Out of a reporter's complaints, the Wa- 
ter Pollution Control Administration 
was born. Ridgeway himself disclaims 
more than a minor share of the credit. 
But the federal agencies that have been 
his most consistent targets have learned 
to speak of him with respect. His in- 
fluence reaches beyond that of the mag- 
azine he works for. He is, says a top 
aide of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion, something of a journalistic rarity 
—‘a responsible muckraker.” 

Threadbare Tires. A onetime editor 
of the Daily Princetonian, Ridgeway, 
29, put in a stint on the Wall Street 
Journal before coming to the New Re- 
public, He makes sure that he gets his 
facts correct and avoids the doctrinaire 
“New Left” politics that fills much 
of the rest of the magazine. “I don't 
think things should be cast in black 
and white,” he says. “These subjects 
are complicated and difficult to get at. 
What I want to do is take a point of 
view that is unreported and provide 
people with that different perspective.” 

Some of Ridgeway’s “different per- 
spectives”™: 
> He was the first to air completely— 
and ridicule—the battery of psycholog- 
ical tests administered to most federal 
employees, particularly the personal 
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and simplistic questions about each in- 
dividual’s sex life. (Sample: True or 
False? Once in a while I think of things 
too bad to talk about.) Ridgeway’s 
article—plus the protest of much of 
the rest of the press—led to a congres- 
sional investigation, and the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission now bans all such tests 
for the 86% of federal employees un- 
der its jurisdiction. 

> He was the first correspondent in the 
general press to report the startling 
facts that emerged from a 1965 Fed- 
eral Trade Commission hearing on the 
tire industry: tires supposedly designed 
for six-passenger autos were actually 
so weak that they could safely support 
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NEW REPUBLIC’S RIDGEWAY 
All the news that oozes. 


only three passengers. After the piece 
appeared, the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee asked Ridgeway to offer his 
assessment of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Deceptive Prac- 
tices. Said a Commerce Committee 
member: “It is rare that a member of 
the working press would be asked for 
his views in the same way we seek 
expert advice.” 
> He reported from his own personal 
investigation that supermarkets in poor 
Negro neighborhoods were charging 
higher prices for shoddier food than 
stores of the same chain in affluent 
neighborhoods. Special Presidential As- 
sistant on Consumer Interests Mrs. Es- 
ther Peterson, who has often made use 
of Ridgeway’s research, was impressed 
enough by this article to order an in- 
vestigation of food prices. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics also started a study. 
“Other people have made the charge 
before,” says an aide of Mrs, Peter- 
son, “but Ridgeway’s coining of the 
term ‘segregated food’ became a ral- 
lying cry.” 

At present, Ridgeway is waging an 
inconclusive war with the federal anti- 


poverty program, something of a sur- 
prise in a magazine that is usually an 
ardent supporter of federal welfare 
measures. Charging that the poor are 
not being consulted as originally in- 
tended, Ridgeway has accused the anti- 
poverty administrators of selling out 
the program. They, in turn, have re- 
sponded with angry letters to the New 
Republic. Ridgeway is happy to keep 
things in ferment. “As a rule, these guys 
don’t like to argue,” he says. “Every- 
one in Washington takes himself so 
seriously. They're all very pompous. I 
try not to take myself too seriously, but 
I am trying to engage people in argu- 
ments about our civilization.” 


WIRE SERVICES 


The Rewards of Routine 

For three days New York City dai- 
lies played the story big. Column after 
column was devoted to Enrique Ne- 
grén, a doughty little (5 ft. 5 in.) Branx 
grocer who went to the aid of a pokce- 
man threatened by an ugly mob, and 
got stabbed in the back for his trouble. 
Then, last May, Negron was released 
from the hospital and sent home. The 
papers forgot him. 

But Associated Press Managing Edi- 
tor Rene Cappon was not ready to let 
the story drop. He suspected that there 
might be more to tell, and he was a 
conscientious enough journalist to put 
a routine note in his “futures file” as a 
reminder to check up on Negron early 
in 1966. The transit strike finally out 
of the way, an A.P. reporter made a call 
to Negrén. Cappon quickly learned that 
he had another big story. 

Negron, it turned out, was no hero 
in his Puerto Rican-Negro neighbor- 
hood where the “cop” is traditionally 
the enemy. His neighbors refused to 
speak to him; people stood outside his 
store muttering “Cop lover” or “Nig- 
ger hater.” and customers no longer 
came to him. “Even people I helped, 
even people I lent money to pay the 
rent,” he said, “they let me down.” Ne- 
grén had been forced to sell his store 
for $400, even though he bought it for 
$5,000. He was left almost penniless, 
and his wife was ill. 

As soon as the A.P, story moved, 
New York’s dailies realized that the 
wire service had scooped them on their 
home ground. Some sent their own re- 
porters io interview Negron; most of 
them gave the story a big play. And 
publicity turned out to be just what 
Negron needed. Hardly were the papers 
on the stands than he received some 50 
job offers, ranging from clerk in a life 
insurance company to a crewman on 
the Staten Island ferry. He settled for a 
temporary job as assistant circulation 
manager for the Spanish-language daily 
El Tiempo; but as a onetime seaman, 
he is considering returning to sea, where 
he can escape neighborhood mob scenes. 
Meanwhile, his fair-weather neighbors 
have suffered a change of heart. Once 
again, they are speaking to him. 
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When the ski report says head for the hills... 


MG’s Octagon spirit makes the going a pleasure 












The MGB doesn’t take “‘no” from 
the weather. Not on a ski 
holiday any more than it would 
on the 4th of July. 

The reason is that it’s got what 
it takes to be an all-weather 
champ. The MGB proved this the 
hard way when it pow-ed through 
mountain s snow and ice to win 


the Monte Carlo 


positive 
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design can lead to. In essence, 
it is a high-performance car 

you Can trust. 

And a high-performance car you 


drive in comfort. An efficient 
heater, tight roll-up windows 
foam bucket seats in English 


leather, and a snug convertible 
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S S Car. 
Test drive one soon. 
Prove to yourself that in snow 


or sun MG's Octagon spirit 
makes the going 
a pleasure. 





With 6000 different kinds of 
lamps Sylvania lights the way. 





‘The 50-story 


omato tarm 


will come from this GRO-LUX lamp. 





Sylvania thinks there’s no such thing as the 
word “can’t.” 

Can man make an artificial sun? Sylvania 
can, and has: the GRO-LUX” lamp. Under 
GRO-LUX lamps, seeds germinate as they do 
under the sun. They grow into healthy plants. 
They bear fruit. Nourished with energy sup- 
plied solely by this lamp. 


So farms can be put right in cities where 
the people are. They'll be independent of 
weather. Elevators can serve as cheap, fast 
transportation. Produce can cost you less and 
get to you fresher. 

All that’s needed is a little land, a building 
to go on it,and our GRO-LUX lamps. Sylvania 
lighting brings about such things as sky- 
scraper farms because we’re convinced any- 
thing is possible. And we make it that way. 

Lighting Division, Dept. 58, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Inc., 60 Boston Street, Salem, 
Massachusetts 01971. 
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Why do so many 
legal counselors 
do business with 
Merrill Lynch? 


Because they like the way we handle 

their own accounts? 

We hope so. 

But there's another reason, too. Be- 

cause we think they like the help we 

give them in handling their clients’ ac- 

counts, particularly when it comes to 

portfolios involved in estates. 

For example: 

* We appraise securities as of any 
given date for tax purposes. 

¢ We analyze, as objectively as we 
can, any portfolio submitted to us 
for review, make the most sensible 
suggestions we can about which se- 
curities might most prudently be 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10005 — 


sold when immediate funds are re- 
quired to pay taxes or meet other 
obligations. 

* We handle actual transmission of 
securities, supporting documents, 
and transfer taxes to transfer agents 
of record. 

* We handle every account in strict 
confidence —by number instead of 
by name. 

Anything else that might impress a 

lawyer? 

Perhaps. 

We make no charge for any of these 

services to lawyers— in fact, we make 

no service charges of any kind. 
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We publish an Annual Report, an 
“open book" about our operations, 
and send it to all our customers. 


Finally, many lawyers seem impres- 
sed with our financial stability —a net 
worth of over $120,000,000. 


Whether you're a lawyer or not, 
whether you own stocks or only hope 
you will, if you'd like to know more 
about our firm and how we do busi- 
ness, more about the policies and serv- 
ices that we think set Merrill Lynch 
apart, we would frankly like to send 
you acopy of “This is Merrill Lynch.” 


There’s no obligation, of course. Just 
call, or write. 


Inc 
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AUTOS 
Job for a Giant Killer 


After four years of a broadening na- 
tional economy and bursting auto sales, 
times have never seemed chromier for 
Detroit's automakers—except for Amer- 
ican Motors Corp., which has been be- 
set by declining sales, growing financial 
troubles and, most recently, an alarm- 
ingly oversized inventory. American 
now has 93 days’ car production unsold, 
against a current industry average of 
45 days. At the corporation’s annual 
meeting next week, stockholders will 
hear about slightly lower sales ($991 
million in 1965 y. SI billion in 1964), 





PRESIDENT ABERNETHY 


greatly reduced earnings ($5,000,000 v, 
$26 million), and a shrinking share of 
the auto market (currently 3% v. a high 
of 6.42% four years ago). Detroit is 
seriously worried that unless the com- 
pany does something drastic to restore 
its health, American Motors will be on 
the critical list within the next few years. 

A.M.C. is a SI billion corporation, 
which would seem large enough for 
stability—except in the auto industry, 
In a field of behemoths, A.M.C. is not 
big enough to compete under present 
conditions. Last year it sold 322,095 
vehicles in the U.S.; General Motors’ 
Chevrolet Division alone sold seven 
times that number. Smaller volume 
means higher per-car production costs. 
With only three lines of cars, A.M.C. 
is less able to shift assembly lines to a 
stronger sell (the Ambassador) from a 
weak one (the American). The com- 
pany has also been hurt by unsuccess- 
ful design. Moreover, running close to 
the line on finances, A.M.C. is less able 
to withstand the kind of multimillion- 
dollar styling or engineering mistake 
that every auto company is susceptible 
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ar 


to but that the Big Three manufacturers 
can easily write off. 

The “Image Lag." A.M.C.’s difficul- 
ties are widely blamed on a lack of 
vision in the past. Five years ago, when 
recession-affected Americans turned to 
compact cars, the company’s Rambler 
was first and foremost in the domestic 
compact market, almost became king 
of the road. Just to meet the demand 
and get the car into customers’ hands, 
A.M.C. President George Romney— 
now Governor of Michigan—permitted 
archaic and costly work practices to 
continue. A.M.C. executives now com- 
plain, with hindsight, that Romney paid 
lavish dividends to stockholders and per- 


els, added hardtops to the Ambassador 
line, laid out another $42 million for a 
new 6-cylinder engine now available 
and a new V-8 to be ready later this 
year. But A.M.C.’s biggest crash effort 
to change the image—the fastback Mar- 
lin—proved a disappointment. It was 
only a fastback roof welded onto a 
Classic body, and of 9,000 Marlins made 
last year, 2,000 are unsold, Meanwhile 
Chrysler, in creating the Barracuda out 
of a fastback roof tacked onto a three- 
year-old Valiant body, has sold vast- 
ly better. 

Sweating Out This Year. So far 
A.M.C, has not found much comfort in 
a Benton & Bowles advertising campaign 
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AMERICAN MOTORS SHOWROOM 


Old engines, slow pickup and no vision. 


haps too conscientiously used earnings 
to take the company completely out of 
debt. Antiquated multilevel plants in 
Kenosha, Wis., and Milwaukee were 
not replaced, 

When other companies moved in on 
the compact market with racy V-8 en- 


gines and bucket seats, A.M.C. was 
styled out. With growing national pros- 
perity, the desire for compacts and 
economy faded, And for the small seg- 
ment of buyers still primarily con- 
cerned with economy, high production 
costs make A.M.C. Americans $200 


to $300 more expensive than throaty 
little Volkswagens. The Volks, though 
smaller and lighter than the American, 
outsells it better than 4 to | in the econ- 
omy market, for which they compete. 
A.M.C. also suffered what its execu- 
tives refer today as an “image lag.” In 
an industry where styling and engineer- 
ing must be planned two or three years 
ahead, A.M.C. stuck too long with its 
boxy shape and 40-year-old L-6 engine. 
Roy Abernethy, 59, a salesman who 
succeeded Romney as president, spent 
$68 million revamping last year’s mod- 


on which the company laid out $8.500,- 
000, or 40% of this year’s advertising 
budget. The campaign dubbed A.M.C. 
“the friendly giant killer,” which seemed 
an unfortunate word play at a time 
when Detroit was concerned about auto 
safety; besides, the tag confused auto 
buyers familiar with the vegetable-scll- 
ing Jolly Green Giant. The campaign is 
being junked in favor of ads stressing 
glamour. 

Image aside, A.M.C. has prided itself 
on being debt-free; last year, however, 
it had to go to the banks for a $50 
million loan as inventories rose, cash 
and marketable securities dropped from 
$51 million to $36 million, and strikes 
slowed production after President Aber- 
nethy tightened up work practices and 
demanded quality control. Half the loan 
remains to be paid, and 24 lending 
banks, to protect themselves, have put 
a down-hold on American's dividends. 
Last year, to the displeasure of stock- 
holders, the dividend was halved; last 
quarter it was skipped entirely. 

Abernethy is also trimming produc- 
tion. A.M.C.’s plants reopened last 
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week, after a three-week shutdown to 
reduce inventories, with 2,400 fewer 
workers out of 21,500, and a daily 
production schedule of 1,460 cars in- 
stead of 1,800. 

With cost and quality controls estab- 
lished, newer engines and styles on the 
way, and cars destined to be 5 in. longer 
and thus more in vogue by "68, A.M.C. 
executives are optimistic. They admit 
that this year will simply have to be 
sweated out. Next year, they hope, will 
be somewhat better; if they manage to 
sell 500,000 vehicles in markets in the 
U.S. and abroad, the restyled corpora- 
tion could even begin to prosper. “I 
sold five cars in my spare time my- 
self,” says Abernethy. But the kind of 
setbacks A.M.C. has suffered in the 
past five years will take a virtual giant 
killer to undo, 


HOUSING 
It Will Cost More 


The nation’s most ramshackle major 
industry—housing—had hoped to re- 
build this year, but it appears that the 
roof is still caving in. Reason: mortgage 
credit has grown scarcer and costlier 
since the Federal Reserve Board's re- 
cent increase in the discount rate. The 
board’s overall purpose was to prevent 
inflation. But, the predictable side effect 
on housing of its move was to inflate 
prices and discourage buyers in a $25 
billion-a-year business that has been 
slumping since late 1963, despite un- 
precedented prosperity throughout the 
rest of the economy. “The general tight- 
ening in mortgage markets,” declares 
the National Association of Home Build- 
ers, “is further going to aggravate the 
housing situation.” 

What 1/2°/, Means. This pessimism 
may seem to conflict with the Com- 
merce Department’s report last week 
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that housing starts jumped 14% from 
November to December, to an annual 
rate of 1,746,000. But almost all of 
those starts had been firmly planned for 
months before the Federal Reserve 
Board increased the price of money. 
In 1966, predicts Walter Heller, former 
chairman of the President's Council of 
Economic Advisers, the increase in in- 
terest rates will cut housing back to a 
point even below last year’s disappoint- 
ing 1,500,000 starts. Federal Reserve 
Board Governor Sherman Maisel, who 
strongly opposed the rate boost, figures 
that the board’s action will cut housing 
sharply. Some Washington officials pre- 
dict that the discount-rate increase will 
eliminate 100,000 to 150,000 starts for 
a year or two. 

The discount-rate hike might seem 
small to laymen—it rose from 4% to 
44% —but the impact on housing is 
substantial. On a $20,000, 25-year 
mortgage, an increase of }$% raises 
costs by $6 a month, or $1,800 over the 
life of the loan. Conventional mortgage 
rates have already started to climb— 
to as much as 63% in San Fran- 
cisco, Houston, Cincinnati and else- 
where—and are likely to rise a_ bit 
more. Hardest hit will be the South- 
east, the Southwest and the Far West, 
which have to import much of their 
mortgage money from the cities of the 
capital-rich Northeast. 

Competition for Money. Borrowers 
face hard times because the demand 
for credit of all kinds outstrips the 
supply, and money that traditionally 
funnels into mortgages is going to oth- 
er sources instead. 

To raise money for the Viet Nam 
war and domestic expenses, the Gov- 
ernment was forced last week to lift 
its 91-day bill yield to an alltime high 
4.673% . President Johnson also instruct- 
ed Treasury Secretary Henry Fowler 
to boost the interest rates on U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds, probably from 332% to 
44%. Meanwhile, some AAA _ corpo- 
rate bonds now yield close to 5%, and 
banks have begun to pay up to 51% 
for time deposits. 

In such a market, few lenders are 
rushing to put their money into Fed- 
eral Housing Administration or Vet- 
erans Administration mortgages, which 
have an interest ceiling of 54%. Says 
Veterans Administration Chief William 
Driver: “If things continue this way, 
there will be very little money avail- 
able for G.I. mortgages.” 

Obviously, things will not continue 
this way. The Administration is debat- 
ing whether to increase the rate ceiling 
on FHA-insured mortgages and whether 
to ask Congress to raise the VA rate, 
may well come out for raises of 1% 
or 4%. Expecting that they soon will 
be able to get those steeper rates, many 
mortgage lenders have held back on 
new loans. Almost anyone who intends 
to buy a house in 1966 will thus have 
to pay more—or settle for less in the 
way of quality, 
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HUDGINS & ROBINSON 
In Harlem, it’s “mine.” 


BANKING 


Relating to the Community 

Harlem is hardly an affluent neigh- 
borhood. Yet some 232,000 people 
live there, making it more than worth- 
while for five of New York's biggest 


banks to maintain branches around 
125th Street, Harlem’s main stem. 
They are Chase Manhattan (assets, 
$15.3 billion), First) National City 
($13.9 billion), Manufacturers Han- 
over (S7.6 billion), Chemical ($6.9 
billion) and Bankers Trust ($5.1  bil- 


lion). Dwarfed by these is the Freedom 
National Bank, which had, as of the 
close of last week’s banking hours, pre- 
cisely $9,605,878.07 in assets. Yet for 
all its relative puniness, Freedom Na- 
tional is growing fast, and it celebrates 
its first birthday this week with 10,000 
customers and predictions that assets 
will quintuple by 1970. 

Share the Burden. Freedom National 
prospers because it is Harlem's first 
Negro-chartered, Negro-run commer- 
cial bank. On 125th Street, people refer 
to it as “my bank,” a significant phrase 
in a neighborhood where most fixed 
property has always been controlled by 
whites. Freedom National's chairman is 
Jackie Robinson, a Negro folk hero 
who holds his position mostly for his 
name’s sake. Operative boss is Presi- 
dent William R. Hudgins, 56, who came 
to the new bank from a small savings 
and loan association. Hudgins was born 
in Virginia but has lived and worked 
in Harlem for 37 years, and can re- 
member when “the Childs restaurant 
on 125th Street turned me away be- 
cause I was a Negro. I still am, but 
Childs has changed and Harlem is 
changing.” 

One way in which Harlem is not 
changing fast enough to suit Hudgins 
and many other Negroes involves the 
lending policies of the white banks. 
Negroes complain that these banks are 
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quick enough to make short-term, high- 
interest loans on such _ repossessable 
goods as TVs and automobiles, but are 
notably cool when it comes to real- 
estate and small-business loans that 
would help Harlem more. “The other 
institutions,” says Hudgins, “are not 
carrying their share of the burden. They 
do not relate themselves to the com- 
munity.” Freedom National makes con- 
sumer loans in competition with the 
five big banks, but real-estate and small- 
business loans now constitute 50% of 
its loan portfolio. Another Hudgins 
complaint is that “the middle-class Ne- 
gro, the doctor, dentist and lawyer, is 
not facing up to a fair share of re- 
sponsibility in Harlem. When he gets 
to be affluent, he immediately moves 
away—to Westchester, Long Island or 
New Jersey. He makes charitable con- 
tributions in Harlem, but that’s all. And 
it’s not nearly enough.” 

Virtue in Thrift. Almost like a small- 
town banker, Hudgins gets personally 
involved in many loan applications. 
Doubtfuls usually wind up in his second- 
floor office to plead their cases, fre- 
quently get their loans after careful in- 
vestigation. “We only take bankable 
situations,” insists Hudgins. But these 
include some situations that most other 
banks would not touch. Examples: a 
small businessman who found himself 
in hock to a loan shark to the extent 
of $3,000 a month persuaded Freedom 
National to take over his loan, now 
pays only $600; another businessman 
who asked for $10,000, instead was 
given $25,000 with tight controls in 
order to save not only his liquor store 
but the jobs of his Negro employees. 
Despite the apparently risky nature of 
such loans, the bank’s delinquency rate 
is alow 5%. 

Hudgins’ job now is to find enough 
money to lend, especially since he plans 
to open a branch in Bedford-Stuyvesant, 
New York's other big Negro ghetto. 
To help attract new deposits, he 
preaches Sundays in Harlem churches. 
His invariable sermon subject: the vir- 
tue of thrift. 


CORPORATIONS 
“You See an Opportunity . . .” 


Reaching gracefully into the Los An- 
geles skyline, handsome in its vertically 
fluted steel and blue-grey enamel over- 
coating, the structure looked like a new 
office building. Yet it contained not a 
single office—or, indeed, any room of 
any sort. The structure was simply a 
shell, set up for the specific purpose of 
shielding from sight and insulating from 
sound a drilling rig on Pico Boulevard. 
The Occidental Petroleum Corp. was 
about to start putting down an oil well 
along the busy commercial thoroughfare 
not far from downtown Los Angeles. 

In all, Occidental plans to drill 29 
wells on its 513-acre Pico property, and 
with each new start, not only derrick 
and drilling rig will be moved, but so 
will the shell that looks like a skyscrap- 
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er. At dedication ceremonies last week, 
Los Angeles Mayor Sam Yorty present- 
ed a commendatory scroll to Occiden- 
tal’s chairman and president, Armand 
Hammer, who proclaimed: “The largest 
pool of oil in the world lies under Los 
Angeles. We believe that the Los Ange- 
les fields can be developed to the profit 
of the city and its people. The problem 
is one of doing it without the unsightli- 
ness and noise that depress property 
values.” 

Wheat for Hides. If building a sky- 
scraper to camouflage an oil well seems 
unusual, it is only in keeping with the 
career of Armand Hammer, 67, a 
bouncy man with some unusual ideas. 
The son of a Bronx physician, Hammer 
himself went to the Columbia College 
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HAMMER & YORTY WITH SHELL 
Said Lenin: “We need Americans.” 


of Physicians and Surgeons. While there, 
he and an older brother purchased for 
peanuts a large supply of Government- 
owned pharmaceutical products that 
had become surplus with the end of 
World War I. In 1921, at the age of 
23, Hammer became an M.D.—and, by 
selling his pharmaceuticals on a rising 
market, a millionaire. 

Awaiting his internship, Hammer felt 
the call to perform some international 
good deeds. He bought a surplus field- 
hospital unit, including antbulance, from 
the U.S. Government, took it to Russia 
with every intention of providing medi- 
cal treatment for the peasants. But when 
he discovered the famine in the Volga 
region, he told the Soviets that there 
was a glut of wheat in the U.S. and 
thereupon made a deal. For American 
wheat he bartered Russian furs, hides 
and caviar. Recalls Hammer: “Lenin 
called me to the Kremlin and said: “We 
don’t need doctors. We need Americans 
to do other things.’ ” Hammer became 





sales representative in Russia for 38 
American companies, including Ford, 
Underwood, Allis Chalmers and Parker 
Pen. When he gave up his concessions 
nine years later, he had profited by—as 
he recollects it—some $9,000,000. He 
also sent back to the U.S. Russian art 
treasures to stock Manhattan's Hammer 
galleries, of which he is president. 

Explaining his business successes, 
Hammer says: “One thing leads to an- 
other. You see an opportunity, and ev- 
erything after that falls in place.” In 
1944, Hammer saw a new opportunity 
when he learned that the American Dis- 
tilling Co. was about to declare a divi- 
dend of one barrel of whisky per share. 
He bought 5,000 shares on margin— 
and to make his 5,000-bbl. dividend go 
further, he mixed the whisky with 
alcohol made from potatoes pur- 
chased from Government sur- 
pluses. The blend was sold to the 
wartime whisky-parched _ public 
and to other distillers. To produce 
the alcohol, he began buying dis- 
tilleries, ended up with eleven, and 
sold them in 1956, winding up 
with a total take of well over 
$10 million. 

The Cattle Baron. But that wasn’t 
all. As a by-product, Hammer's 
distilleries made a mash that Ham- 
mer sold to cattle-feed manufac- 
turers. This got Hammer interest- 
ed in cattle, and he stocked his 
Red Bank, N.J., farm with prize 
Angus, including a giant champion 
bull named Prince Eric. “The cat- 
tle business turned out to be a 
bonanza,” says Hammer. “In the 
three years remaining of his life, 
Prince Eric sired 2,000 calves. 
That one bull earned $2,000,000 
for me.” 

In 1956, at age 58, Hammer 
moved from New York to Califor- 
nia, where he swiftly spotted a new 
opportunity; it was named Occi- 
dental, a 38-year-old petroleum 
producer whose shares had plunged 
to 20¢. For $60,000, Hammer got a ma- 
jor interest in the company, later merged 
it with Gene Reid Drilling, Inc. In 1963, 
Occidental expanded into fertilizers. 
Hammer now has an agreement with the 
Moroccan government to exploit its 
high-grade phosphate rock resources. 

When Hammer bought Occidental in 
1957, the company was running just 
eight depleted wells. Now it pumps 
4,000 bbls. daily out of 255 oil wells, 
produces 80 million cu. ft. of gas a day 
fron) another 112 wells. Occidental rev- 
enues have risen from under $1,000,000 
in 1957 to about $190 million last year. 
Those shares for which Hammer paid 
20¢ were quoted on «the New York: 
Stock Exchange last week at $37.87. 
The net value of the corporation has 
risen from $415,000 to $421,365,000. 

Reflecting upon his career, Dr. Ar- 
mand Hammer has only one regret: he 
has never had time to practice medicine. 
“I believe 1 would have made a good 
surgeon,” he says. “I have the nerve.” 
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VENEZUELA 

Friction in Oil 

Basking in the Caribbean sun, Vene- 
zuela is by far the richest nation in 
Latin America. Cosmopolitan Caracas 
sprouts skyscrapers like banana plants, 
boasts some of the worst traffic snarls 
and best restaurants this side of Paris, 
lures fun-seeking tourists from the 
cruise ships and profit-seeking investors 
from the world over. The fuel of Vene- 
zuela’s economy is the country’s fabled 
pool of oil, greater than that of any 
other nation except the U.S. and Rus- 
sia. The black gold that foreign com- 
panies pump from beneath the muddy 
floor of Lake Maracaibo enriches the 
Venezuelan government by $1.3 billion 





yearly, or about $1 per bbl. And when- 
ever the treasury wants more, it sim- 
ply squeezes the 25 foreign oil com- 
panies a little tighter—which is what it 
is doing right now. 

Claims & Controls, The companies 
have always survived such pressures 
comfortably. Though the government 
already skims 67% off the oil income, 
the biggest producer, Jersey Standard’s 
Creole subsidiary, in 1964 netted a phe- 
nomenal $228 million, and the second 
biggest, Royal/Dutch Shell’s subsidiary, 
earned $105 million. The current de- 
mands, however, seem a bit stiff even 
for Creole and Shell. Early this month 
the government hit them with back-tax 
claims totaling $113 million for the 
years 1958 through 1960 on the ques- 
tionable ground that they had then sold 
oil too cheaply—and thus had some- 
how done Venezuela out of its fair re- 
turn. More important, the government 
declared that, even though all the for- 
eign companies get scarcely $1.55 per 
bbl. for their heavy residual fuel oil, 
they henceforth will be taxed on the 
basis of a $1.80 price. 
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Last week the companies began ne- 
gotiating the issue with the government 
in Caracas, and two Venezuelan Cabi- 
net ministers opened talks with Interior 
Secretary Stewart Udall and Under Sec- 
retary of State Thomas Mann. The 
Venezuelans want more than a simple 
increase in royalties to bankroll their 
grand industrial-development __ plans. 
Among other things, they seek a strong- 
er voice in the companies’ policies and 
the power to fix the world price of 
residual fuel oil, of which Venezuela is 
the prime supplier. By pressuring the 
subsidiaries of such U.S. giants as Jer- 
sey Standard, Gulf, Socony Mobil, Tex- 
aco and Atlantic Refining, they also 
hope to persuade the U.S. Government 
to increase the import quotas for Vene- 


CREOLE REFINERY & DOCKS ON CARIBBEAN 
From a stronger hand, a harder squeeze. 


zuelan crude oil, which brings a higher 
price than fuel oil. 

More for Less. The oil companies are 
trapped between Venezuela's desire to 
raise prices and the U.S. Government's 
determination to keep them down, Oil- 
men argue that if prices go up, the 
major customers for Venezuelan fuel 
oil—mainly power utilities and other 
industries of the U.S. East Coast—will 
shift to coal or atomic energy. But, says 
Manuel Pérez Guerrero, Venezuela's 
skeptical Minister of Mines: “That's 
something that the companies will have 
to prove.” Anyway, the Venezuelans 
seem willing to sell less oil for more 
money. In the Organization of Petro- 
leum Exporting Countries (OPEC), they 
have been leading a campaign to assign 
production quotas in order to cut the 
worldwide glut of oil and thus strength- 
en prices. 

While the foreign oilmen in Vene- 
zuela can retaliate by reducing their 
capital investments at Maracaibo, the 
Venezuelans appear to have the strong- 
er hand. They know that the companies 
cannot quickly drum up great supplies 


of fuel oil from other countries, And 
they hold in reserve the threat of hit- 
ting the companies with further back- 
tax bills, which could amount to as 
much as $500 million for 1961-65. 
Chances are that the oil companies will 
fight the case through the Venezuelan 
courts, and then come to a compromise 
calling for somewhat lower profits and 
higher prices. 


FRANCE 
Toward Corporate Glory 


Contemplating the glory that is—or 
should be—France, Charles de Gaulle 
is sensitive about the fact that his coun- 
try’s businesses, though wealthy enough, 
are not very large when measured on 


an international scale. His government 
has consistently urged French firms to 
merge and thus come closer in size to 
the foreign (meaning U.S.) corporate 
colossi that De Gaulle fears could even- 
tually make France an economic colony. 

Last week two big French organiza- 
tions took just the sort of merger step 
that De Gaulle has been advocating. 
Pont-a-Mousson, France’s second big- 
gest private industrial company, with 
estimated 1965 sales of $1 billion, and 
the Compagnie Financiére de Suez, one 
of the Continent’s fastest growing in- 
vestment trusts, with assets of some 
$200 million, decided to get together. 
Under a provisional agreement, Suez 
will assume a 20% stake in Pont-a- 
Mousson; in exchange, Pont-a-Mousson 
will get between 10% and 15% of Suez, 
the exact share yet to be negotiated. 

Steelmaking Pont-4-Mousson has 75 
factories and mines in France and 13 
other countries. stands to benefit from 
the financial savvy and worldwide bank- 
ing contacts of its new corporate rela- 
tive. Suez, which operated the canal 
until Nasser seized it in 1956, has since 
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they are now standard equipment on all these commercial jets 


Westinghouse electrical systems 
supply the electric power for most of 
the commercial jet aircraft in the free 
world. 

This is because Westinghouse sys- 
tems are so reliable. 
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become a broadly diversified investment 
company. Its widely invested capital 
(banks, insurance, industry) include the 
more than $80 million in indemnities 
paid by the Egyptians for the canal. 
Recently, Suez has gone in for more 
direct participation in manufacturing, 
and the tie-up with Pont-a-Mousson is 
the latest result. Should the two com- 
panies go on to a full merger, they are 
likely to replace Rhdéne-Poulenc, the 
textile and chemical giant, as France's 
biggest financial-industrial combine. 


WESTERN EUROPE 
Some Problems of Maturity 


It is 21 years since peace came to 
Western Europe, and the Continent’s 
postwar economies have reached a high 
measure of maturity. They continue to 
grow, but not nearly at the breathless 
rate of a few years ago. Western Eu- 
rope’s economic growth rate in 1964 
raced along at a 5.6% annual pace; 
last year it slowed to 3.5%. In 1966, 
by most estimates, it will slow down 
further, to somewhere between 3% and 
3.5%. Little if any of this trend can be 
attributed to consumers; the cause lies 
in conscious and calculated policies for- 
mulated by governments fearful of in- 
flation and more than willing to try 
mild deflation as an alternative. “The 
climax of the boom is behind us,” said 
West German Economics Minister Kurt 
Schmiicker last week. “But this is an 
entirely natural process of adjustment.” 

Help Wanted. Growth is slowest in 
Britain, where stagnation and affluence 
continue to make an odd couple. Lon- 
don looks like the best-dressed city in 
Europe; saddlemakers and Savile Row 
tailors are backlogged with orders, and 
the average Briton feels that he is doing 
better than all right. Yet the island suf- 
fers from overfull employment (jobless 
rate: 1.4%), spiraling wages and slug- 
gish productivity. To battle inflation and 
spur exports, Prime Minister Harold 
Wilson has sought to deflate domestic 
consumption by raising taxes and re- 
Stricting credit. In 1965 the pound was 
thus defended and strengthened, and 
the trade gap was drastically pruned. 
Economic growth, however, dropped 
from 5.4% to 2.3%, and this year’s 
prospect is for 2% or less. Though 
Britain is producing at full capacity, 
its long-familiar but urgent challenge 
is to expand capacity and efficiency 
much faster in order to pay its way in 
the world. 

West Germany, which last year at 
4.8% had one of Western Europe's 
fastest-moving growth rates, will prob- 
ably slow to 4% or even 3.5% this year. 
Chief reason: economic expansion has 
resulted in a major labor shortage. Even 
with 1.2 million workers imported from 
other countries, there are five job open- 
ings for every unemployed person. Not 
Surprisingly, wages rose 10% last year, 
Squeezing profits and depressing capi- 
tal investment. Though Germany still 
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boasts the world’s second highest ex- 
ports (after the U.S.) and $7 billion in 
monetary reserves, the hunger of its 
increasingly well-to-do consumers for 
imports caused a 1965 net balance-of- 
payments deficit of more than $350 
million. Economist Ludwig Erhard’s 
government is trying to combat the 
problem by raising some taxes and hold- 
ing back federal spending. 

Wants Helped. On the other side 
of the coin, some recently ailingy West 
European economies are recuperating. 
France's growth rate, which last year 
was cut in half (to 2.5%) as a result 
of a credit clamp-down that effectively 
stemmed inflation, is expected to snap 
back to 4.5% this year, as restrictions 
are eased. Investors were so cheered 
by the recent removal of Finance Min- 
ister Valéry Giscard d’Estaing, architect 
of deflation, that they kicked the stock 
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WEST GERMANY’S SCHMUCKER 
Time to breathe again. 


market's blue chips up 10% to 15% 
just after the change. “But,” warns the 
Chase Manhattan Bank in a survey, 
“since price controls are being contin- 
ued and wages are rising further, profits 
and private investment will most likely 
continue at low levels.” 

Italy has also halted inflation, has 
thus been able to remove restraints on 
consumer buying. The once-shaky lira 
now seems sound, the stock market in 
1965 jumped 25%, and Fiat turned out 
more than 1,000,000 cars for the first 
time. The growth rate is expected to 
swell from last year’s 39% to 4.5% in 
1966. The Netherlands anticipates an 
even better expansion—5,5%. It bene- 
fits from modest prices, climbing ex- 
ports, an expanding labor force (be- 
cause of an above-average birth rate 
shortly after the war), and a fast-rising 
new industry: natural gas, As for other 
countries, Belgium is expected to grow 
3.5%, Sweden 4% or 4.5%, Switzer- 
land 4.8%. 

Perhaps the most significant fact is 


. that Western Europe, though its pros- 


perity is higher and wider than ever 
before, has conspicuously ceased to be 
the economic pacemaker of the West- 
ern world. No major European power 
is expanding as vigorously as the U.S., 
whose growth rate was up from 4.8% 
to 5.5% in 1965, and is expected to do 
at least as well this year. 


LEBANON 


The Art & Adventure of Bartering 

The prospect of dealing with the oil- 
rich Middle East brings visions of a 
thousand and one kinds of profit to 
many a Western businessman. In reality, 
the visions often become vicissitudes. 
Take, for example, the case of the jet 
planes and the apples. 

Eighteen months ago, the U-S.’'s 
Douglas and Boeing companies were 
invited, along with British Aircraft 
Corp., to take part in what seemed to 
be a simple sales competition: the win- 
ner would sell three jets to Lebanon's 
Middle East Airlines under a contract 
that would return around $40 million. 
That is pretty small stuff to the aircraft 
industry, but the three new jets would 
presumably be only a starter; taken for 
granted was the fact that, along with. 
options on more planes for Middle East 
Airlines, the winning bidder would also 
sell jets to such smaller carriers as Unit- 
ed Arab and Kuwait Airways. Besides, 
20-year-old Middle East Airlines itself 
has become increasingly competitive, 
now flies from Beirut to Bombay, Zurich 
and Copenhagen, plans to go soon to 
Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro to 
serve a million Lebanese émigrés in Lat- 
in America. 

The catch was that to the Lebanese, 
business means bartering, and bartering 
is both an art and an adventure. So 
MEA’s chairman, Sheik Najib Alamud- 
din, proposed to the British that his 
company would make partial payment 
for the jets in the form of surplus 
Lebanese apples; this would work out 
very nicely for the sheik, who is him- 
self one of Lebanon's biggest apple- 
growers. The British, however, did not 
like them apples. Another idea—form- 
ing a British Aircraft Corp. subsidiary 
that would lease the planes to the Leba- 
nese—was dashed last week when the 
British government revoked the kind of 


tax allowances that would make the 
subsidiary profitable. 
With the British Aircraft Corp. 


forced out of the competition, Douglas 
and Boeing were left in the race, with 
Douglas having the inside track. Still, 
barter troubles continued. Now the Leb- 
anese asked that surplus U.S. wheat 
and other foodstuffs be thrown into the 
deal along with the new jets. To help 
pay for the costly planes, the Lebanese 
proposed to raise cash by selling off the 
wheat and foodstuffs. If that sounded 
roundabout. it was—but it is the way 
business is apt to be done with the 
Middle East. 
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CINEMA 





Homespun Tatami 


Ohayo is Japanese for “good 
morning.” With that greeting, 


day begins for the teeming in- 
habitants of a crowded modern 
housing development near To- 
kyo. And the lives of nearly all 
of them are woven into the tex- 
ture of this delicate, homespun 
comedy by the late Yasujiro 
Ozu. Virtually unknown in the 
West, Ozu died in 1963 as Ja- 
pan’s most honored film maker, 
a man whose gentle art was eclipsed out- 
side his homeland by the blazing, ex- 
portable genius of Kurosawa. 

Typically plotless, Ohayo derives 
theme, story and soul from the easy 
rhythm of middle-class existence. If it 
has heroes, they are two ebullient rebel 
schoolboys (Koji Shidara, Masahiko Shi- 
mazu), whose chief concerns are watch- 
ing TV at the home of disreputable 
neighbors (“who loll around the house 
in Western-style nightgowns.” a mother 
complains), resisting parental authority 
in any form, or eating pumice stone 
because they believe it helps them to 
break wind voluntarily, an achievement 
esteemed by their peers. The boys’ in- 
nocent vulgarity is rooted in a world of 
gossipy housewives, aged parents cling- 
ing to tradition, working fathers uneasi- 
ly eying their retirement years, young 
lovers so full of Oriental reticence that 
they pour all their tenderness into dis- 
cussing the shapes of clouds while wait- 
ing for a commuters’ train. 

Nothing really happens to Ozu's char- 
acters except that they come and go, 
and leave unmistakable traces of hu- 
manity behind. Somehow. his austere 
style transforms the commonplace into 
a small, satisfying miracle of nature, 
the way a pebble makes ripples in a 
pond. And for earnest moviegoers, O7u's 
refined camera technique is a revelation 
in itself, for he avoids the customary 
fades and dissolves, shoots every scene 
from a few feet above the floor, the 
approximate viewpoint of a neighbor 
kneeling on a tatami mat. It is an 
amiable posture. altogether appropri- 
ate for one of the world’s most con- 
templative film poets. 





Polish Variations 

Eroica, made in 1957 by Polish Di- 
rector Andrzej Munk, who died in a 
1961 auto crash, reaches the U.S. with 
a reputation as a classic. But Munk’s 
film stands up less well than Ozu's under 
the glare of posthumous appraisal. It 
looks like a roughing out of the master- 
work that it was meant to be—one 
angry young Pole’s bitter, blackly com- 
ic jeer at wartime myths of courage 
and honor. 

Munk started out to make a trilogy 
but for some reason had to pare Eroica 
down to the less esthetic form of a 
double episode. The first, or scherzo, 
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SHIDARA & SHIMAZU IN “OHAYO” 
Poetry in a Tokyo suburb. 


movement begins during the disastrous 
Warsaw uprising of 1944, when Polish 
patriots attacked their German oppres- 
sors, expecting aid from Russian forces 
that lay watchfully beyond the Vistula 
until the city was destroyed. In this film, 
the reluctant Reds are pretty much ig- 
nored. Munk’s antihero (Edward Dzie- 
wonski) is a self-seeking womanizer 
who cynically boasts that he survived 
the occupation by “buying and selling.” 
He shares his easy-to-bed wife (Barbara 
Polomska) with an enemy Hungarian 
officer, learns that the fleeing Hungar- 
ians will lend men and guns to help the 
Polish Home Army. Before the Poles 
refuse, the drunken, don’t-give-a-damn 
patriot hustles messages back and forth, 
so ludicrous a target that a thundering 
German tank blasts him only with de- 
rision. At one point, he joins a long line 
of evacuees and is forced to shoulder 
household goods for a peasant woman, 
a greedy “old bitch” who makes him 
buy the stuff to get rid of it. 

The second part of the film, set in a 
German prison camp for Polish offi- 
cers, is unrelated except as another mi- 
crocosm of a nation brooding over de- 
feat_in a state of moral and spiritual 
collapse. The inmates cling to the fic- 
tion that during five long years just one 
heroic officer has escaped. Actually, he 
is a tuberculous wreck, coughing his life 
away in an attic hiding place overhead, 
The only truly noble officer so despises 
his fellow prisoners that he spends most 
of his time in the isolation of a large 
makeshift box, reading. 

Though rich in startling, unsentimen- 
tal detail, Eroica’s disillusioned view 
of history never comes to wider focus 
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LOVE TROIKA IN “EROICA” 
Elegy of a ruinous war. 


TER DARAN 


upon a compelling character or a whole 
truth. Against the background of Po- 
land in 1957, however, its very ambi- 
guity is provocative—partly an elegy 
for individualism, partly an indictment 
of a people destined to trade old mas- 
ters for new. 


Espionod 

Where the Spies Are, true to formu- 
la. dares the challenge of trying to keep 
its tongue in James Bond’s cheek. The 
setting is Beirut this time, and the man 
of the Are is David Niven, droll indeed 
as a middle-aged physician and reckless 
driver. Photoflash rings, trick fountain 
pens and the transistor in his lower left 
molar rather embarrass him. Bribed by 
British intelligence (running short of 
certified spies, understandably) with the 
promise of a Cord Le Baron, Niveh 
flies off to run interference for an oil 
sheik whose assassination is pending. 
Among the double-dealers he encoun- 
ters, none surpass Frangoise Dorléac, 
a wry, loose-limbed French beauty who 
wafts the spirit of high comedy through 
a role that would hardly seem worth 
the bother if a lesser actress played it. 


Holiday in Haganah 

Judith is the misleading Old Testa- 
ment title of a film that ought to be 
called Sophia Loren’s Israel. Based on 
a story by Lawrence Durrell, it is set 
in Palestine in 1948, just before the de- 
parture of the British gives the go sign 
to encircling Arab armies. A tireless 
sound track thumps music to feel hu- 
mane by (folk themes, mostly), and 
Director Daniel Mann brings on the 
folks: Peter Finch. whose kibbutz is 
a hotbed of nationalist fervor: Jack 
Hawkins, as a British major who en- 
forces the rules with leathery compas- 
sion; and a full quota of illegal immi- 
grants who wade ashore and scoop up 
handfuls of soil. 

Over all looms the monumental rFe- 
ality of Sophia, a star not easily eclipsed 
by the shadow of struggling statehood. 
Sophia plays an Austrian Jew smuggled 
into the country to help the Israelis find 
her hated husband. a German war crim- 
inal who is now chief strategist for the 
Arabs’ tank corps. She arrives suitably 
sweaty and distraught. stowed away in 
a packing case with a power lathe and 
a corpse. Moments later, her fabulous 
eye makeup intact, she rackets 
off to tantalize Finch, soon dons 
bikini-brief work clothes that 
scandalize his dedicated  kib- 
butzniks. Her subsequent search 
leads to Haifa, Damascus, and 
other Levantine fun — spots. 
Though she occasionally sounds 
the depths of a woman's re- 
venge, Sophia sticks mainly to 
Byzantine surface effects. As the 
farewell gesture of a hollow dra- 
ma that might have been some- 
thing more, the young Jewish 
nation rather incidentally sur- 
vives the first Arab onslaught— 
saved by an eyelash, so it seems. 
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Guided Tour of Greeneland 


THE COMEDIANS by Graham Greene. 
309 pages. Viking. $5.75. 


Their names are Brown, Smith and 
Jones. As the story begins, Brown, the 
narrator of this new Graham Greene 
novel, wonders whether names so com- 
mon as to imply insignificance must 
not together hint of some bad joke. 
Could wild chance have united the three 
on a freighter bound for Haiti and in 
the improbable events that follow? The 
answer is no, and it comes from Greene. 
His contriving hand is visible through- 
out, alerting and perhaps warning the 
reader that there is nothing in it to 
support, or even to deserve, belief. 

Familiar Scenery. Greene’s charac- 
ters follow predestined paths to no- 
where, past all the familiar Greeneland 
scenes: pursuit, betrayal, suicide, fail- 
ure, adulterous love. Brown is returning 
to the hotel—emptied of tourists by 
Papa Doc Duvalier’s inhospitable island 
regime—that he has been unable to sell 
in the States. Smith, a 1948 U.S. presi- 
dential candidate who polled 10,000 
votes on the vegetarian ticket, dreams 
of converting the Haitians to a diet of 
Yeastrol and Nuttoline. Jones drifts in 
and out of focus as an ambiguous, flat- 
footed soldier of fortune so encircled 
by his enemies that Port au Prince is 
his last remaining port of call. 

Haiti makes a perfect setting for 
such refugees from reality: an “evil 
slum floating a few miles from Flori- 
da,” fretted with armed roadblocks, po- 
liced by bogeymen in black sunglasses 
—Papa Doc’s Tontons Macoute. But 
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GRAHAM GREENE IN HAITI 
Predestined paths to nowhere. 


Greene has taken his readers there, or 
somewhere very like it, many times be- 
fore. In The Power and the Glory, it 
was the Mexican jail cell that swal- 
lowed up the whisky priest. In A Burnt- 
Out Case, it was the jungle leper colony 
that drew Querry, the architect who 
has lost the very capacity to feel. In 
Brighton Rock, it was that violent ur- 
ban netherworld where hopelessness is 
almost a beatitude. 

Echoes Repeated. The message and 
even the characters of The Comedians 
repeat Greene’s earlier themes, but only 
as echoes repeat their source, The mis- 
guided innocence of Alden Pyle in The 
Quiet American gave that book its 
point: the same quality now in Presi- 
dential Candidate Smith makes no de- 
tectable point at all. Brown’s tormented 
alliance with another man’s wife dupli- 
cates the plot, of The End of the Affair, 
but not its impact. Greene's prevailing 
climate of disillusionment pervades The 
Comedians—but as a kind of emo- 
tional weather report. 

What is missing from this novel is 
not the author’s expert hand, but his 
heart. All Greene’s best novels testify 
to his own obsession with the meaning 
or the meaninglessness of life, to his 
own quest for bearings along the ambig- 
uous border between good and evil, The 
Comedians somehow reads as if Greene 
had temporarily given up the search and 
were merely conducting a guided tour 
past landmarks already found. 


Visions in an Ice-Blue Eye 


THE INNOCENT EYE by Arthur Calder- 
Marshall. 303 pages. Harcourt, Brace & 
World. $6.95. 


Robert Flaherty was the Blake of 
cinema, its prodigious primitive. He 
was the first man of film to demonstrate 
that the merest reality can inspire the 
highest art. In arctic desolation he 
evolved the documentary method and 
at the corners of the earth produced 
the early masterworks of the tradition: 
Nanook of the North, Moana, Man of 
Aran, Louisiana Story, With the per- 
spective of half a century, the works 
retain their stature, and the figure of 
Flaherty is magnified in time. In The 
Innocent Eye, Biographer Arthur Cal- 
der-Marshall depicts Flaherty as an ex- 
travagant example of an extravagant 
type: the artist-adventurer. A_ great 
shaggy polar bear of a man with ice- 
blue eyes and a smile that blazed like 
a swallowed sun, he created a life as 
splendid as his art. 

Flaherty was born in 1884 with an 
iron spoon in his mouth. Son of a Min- 
nesota mining engineer, he went to 
work as a prospector at 16. At 26 he 
made his first penetration of the far 
north—outwardly to search for ore in 
the Hudson Bay country, inwardly to 
search for an arctic ascesis. He found 
it among the Eskimos. During the next 
nine years they led him on a hundred 








ROBERT FLAHERTY & NANOOK’S WIFE 
As splendid as his art. 


expeditions and taught him to live as 
men live when they have nothing in life 
but life. “In the long arctic night,” a 
friend later said, “he saw a great light 
inside himself.” The light glowed in his 
face—and burned in his work. 

His work in film began when he was 
30. At a friend’s suggestion, he picked 
up a Bell & Howell, took a three-week 
course in cinematography in Rochester 
—the only film training he ever had. 
Returning north, he shot some terrific 
footage of a walrus hunt, some beauti- 
ful quiet splices of life in an igloo, some 
hilarious takes in which an Eskimo ate 
a phonograph record and got bounced 
on his behind by a seal. All these reels 
he assembled in a 70-minute film, a 
polar pastoral volted with the same vi- 
tality that sizzles in the Eskimo. 

Nanook bombed in the U.S. but ran 
for six months in London and Paris, 
and in 1923 Paramount's Jesse Lasky 
gave Flaherty $250,000 to make a simi- 
lar picture about village life in Samoa. 
Photographically speaking, Moana was 
the most beautiful movie made until 
that time—but beauty cut no ice with 
Paramount. Chopped in half, the film 
was billboarded as THE LOVE-LIFE OF A 
SOUTH SEA SIREN. For the next seven 
years the moneymen hid when they saw 
Flaherty coming. 

The British film industry paid for his 
next film, Man of Aran, an almost too 
beautiful picture of life on a great 
spumy boulder set in a western sea. 
Somewhat unjustly, the critics found it 
pretentious, and the public couldn't 
have cared less. So Flaherty waited 
twelve years to make his next important 
picture. In 1946 Standard Oil picked 
up the tab for Louisiana Story, a mel- 
low and charming parable of the en- 
counter between nature and technology, 
the crocodile and the oil derrick. In 
1951, at the age of 67, Flaherty died 
of a cerebral thrombosis. 

Flaherty has always had his detrac- 
tors. Diehard documentarists call him 
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a showman who manipulated reality. 
Commercial moviemakers fault him as 
a glorified shutterbug too lazy or too 
dumb to write a script. But what his 
critics fail to see is that Flaherty was 
not so much a director as a seer. His 
films are the visions of the original unity 
of God, nature, man. They confront 
modern man with his primordial being. 
They say in fundamental images what 
Blake said in fundamental words: “Ev- 
erything that is, is holy.” 


Fast Shuffle 


TORQUEMADA by Howard Fast 192 


Doubleday. $3 95 





In. Torquemada, Howard Fast has 
reached back 500 years to compose a 
bitter fictional parable about one of the 
most detested figures in the history of 
man or of man’s religion—the Domini- 
can Friar Thomas de Torquemada, Pri- 
or of Segovia and Grand Inquisitor of 
Spain. Or so it seems, A parable illumi- 
nates a complexity with a single truth 
Fast’s is a terrible, simple tale which 
raises more complex questions than it 
provides simple answers for 

Friar Thomas and his boyhood friend 
Don Alvero de Rafel ride from Sego- 
via to Seville at the summons of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella. Each man is con- 
sulted about Columbus’ projected ex- 
pedition west to the Indies. Don Alvero, 
a knight who has fought the Moors, as- 
sures the Queen that the earth is in- 
deed round like a ball. The King, how- 
ever, turns down Columbus on_ the 
grounds that 1) the earth is flat, and 
2) Columbus is a Jew. Actually, Co- 
lumbus was not Jewish, but for some 
odd reason Fast does not bother to en- 
lighten the King or the reader 

Friend Betrayed. The relations be- 
tween Thomas and Alvero are poisoned, 
for the King appoints Thomas the 
Grand Inquisitor of all Spain. Absolute 
power corrupts him absolutely. He has 





HOWARD FAST 
Much at stake. 
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caused heretics to be burned before; 
now he accepts the King’s commission 
as a mandate for an anti-Semitic holo- 
caust. Thomas’ hatred is not for Jews 
(who, he thinks, are damned anyway) 
but for the marrano, the converted Jew 
who might secretly practice Jewish rites. 
Fatally, Don Alvero is such a one, or 
could be mistaken for one by malice 
and fanaticism. And so, Torquemada 
puts his friend to the torture. Alvero’s 
own wife repudiates him as a Jew, and 
while he is recovering from torture, his 
daughter is immolated in a fire that 
burns the ancient synagogue of Segovia. 
Thomas gives Alvero his freedom in ex- 
change for the girl's sacrifice. 

This is the fable, and it is told ina 
peculiarly simplistic fashion—costume- 
drama style minus costume—designed 
to give somnambulistic inevitability to 
the dreadful action. The hypnotic ef- 
fect may not take in some readers who 
will be irritated by the tones of an adult 
careful not to use big words to a low- 
1Q child. Moreover, Fast’s publishers 
call Torquemada a tour de force: it 
could also be a sleight of hand. How it 
is read probably depends on how much 
the reader knows of history, not exclud- 
ing the history of Howard Fast. 

Commissar. In seeking an ogre in 
history, Historical Novelist Fast (Citi- 
zen Tom Paine) need have looked no 
further than the man in whose honor 
he was given the Stalin Peace Prize in 
1953. But perhaps a contemporary fa- 
ble would be too painful for Fast. He 
was an unswervingly militant card- 
carrying Communist and something of 
a culture commissar for Communism. 
Himself a Jew, he became anti-Stalin 
and quit the Party only when he dis- 
covered that Stalin was anti-Jew. This 
underlies the special weakness of Fast's 
tale. In fashioning Torquemada as a de- 
mented racist and centering his story 
on the plight of the Jew, Fast ignores 
history. The Inquisition was concerned 
with heresy not heredity: it was Catho- 
lic Spain’s method of safeguarding the- 
ological doctrine. Less than one-fourth 
of Torquemada’s 8,800 victims at the 
stake, in fact, were impenitent Jews. 

The Inquisition was a page of terri- 
ble madness in history, but it was not 
the same as the racial and class mad- 
ness that drowned Hitler's Germany 
and Stalin’s Russia in the blood of vic- 
tims who outnumbered Torquemada’s 
by more than 1,000 to one. Another 
ex-Communist did rather better. Using 
the heavier stones of current history, 
Arthur Koestler built Darkness at Noon 
into something more than an adult hor- 
ror comic: he made his book a classic 
defense against the ogres of absolutism 
who think that their political faith gives 
them power over the minds and bodies 
of other men. Koestler brought a bet- 
ter mind to the subject; he began by 
renouncing the inquisitor within himself. 
Fast’s book is no more than a tua culpa. 
In the person of Alvero, he seems to be 
trying to recover in the 15th century 
the innocence he lost in the 20th. 
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CHICAGO SUBURBAN SCENE 


KINGS COVE 


An elegant showcase for homes 
on the North Shore 


‘Like finding rare crystal.'’’ With this 
rather fanciful description, a family has ex- 
pressed its feelings about moving into 
Kings Cove, an established residential area 
of Deerfield, Illinois. The statement alludes 
to the fact that exceptionally attractive, 
close-in land for new home construction is 
rapidly disappearing around Chicago. 
The land that is Kings Cove was a former 
setting for fox hunts and riding trails. Kings 
Cove has retained that natural beauty, 
carefully blending in homes of traditional 
architecture. And from the moment you 
drive through the historical stone gateway, 
along the winding roads, gently rolling 


parkways and stately woods—you become 





a willing victim of its calculated charm. 
The concept is a creation of the Irvin A. 
Blietz firm. 


Architectural Classics 


A love for the warmth of traditional design 
was first demonstrated by the founder of 
the Irvin A. Blietz firm over forty-four 





yes ». Irvin was joined by his son, 
who enthusiastically shared with 
his father in an appreciation for older, 
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sic architecture, as well as pride in 
building craftsmanship. 

Fach architectural classic is designed and 
built by the Blietz firm—exclusively for 
Kings Cove. No home is duplicated, At 
present, you can visit a number of hand- 





somely furnished “idea” homes. One, for 
instance, has four bedrooms, a family room 
with hooded fireplace, separate living and 





dining rooms, attached 2-car garage, land- 





Office facilities ... 
available in the Executive Portfolio 


seaping, and is available in the upper 40's. 
Other homes are priced to $70,000. The 
Blietz firm will custom-design and build in 
other areas, too—on lots owned by the 
‘ustomers. 


Center of Convenience 
Residents can enjoy all of the exceptional 
services and conveniences of the North 
Shore . . . excellent shopping, fine churches 
and top-rated schools are within a few min- 
utes. It takes only 5 minutes to be romping 
along some of Lake Michigan’s most beau 
tiful beaches! Modern expressways and 
tollway s enable residents to be in Chicago's 
Loop in as little as 35 minutes or in 20 min- 
utes to O'Hare International Airport. 
Northwestern and Milwaukee commuter 
trains both serve Kings Cove. 


A “Single Source” for Executives 


Today, the Irvin A. Blietz firm has become 
a single source for individuals or firms plan- 
ning to move into the Chicago area, partic- 
ularly on its North Shore. In suburban 
Evanston they have built an executive of- 
fice building and are currently leasing space. 

Rental accommodations that are consid- 
ered among the nation’s finest have been 
developed by the firm, Carriage Hill in 
Glenview is one; others are in Evanston, 
Wilmette, Winnetka, Ravinia and Highland 
Park. 

The complete “Executive Portfolio” 
new homes, offices, rental townhomes—is 
t the central offices of the 
Blietz firm, located in Evanston. There, 





administered ; 


transferring executives and their families 
meet with the architects, select materials 
. and find a solution to their moving 
problems 
Both generations of Blietzes ask their 
customers, ‘‘Wouldn’t you rather live in 
Kings Cove?” Over 100 families have al- 
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ready answered, ‘ 





REALTORS + DESIGNERS 
BUILDERS - MANAGEMENT 


General offices; 2550 Crawford Avenue 
Evanston, Illinois * Phone: (312) UN 9-1000 
The entrance gates to Kings Cove are on Deerfield 
Road—one mile west of Edens Expressway or one 


mile east of Waukegan Road in Deerfield. Fur- 
nished idea homes are open daily from 11-6 P.M, 
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. a man, yes, but more signifi- 
cantly a group of men—highly 
skilled professionals, alert to the 
choice buildings and sites available 
...in communication with 50,000 
men in business and industry who 
buy property. Tomorrow a key 
man may decide to buy a property 
such as yours. Reach him quickly 
through... “ 


Van C. Argiris 
& Co. 
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Through a Shot Glass Darkly 


THE BOOZE READER by George Bishop 
288 pages. Sherbourne Press. $4.50 


Like a raflish, somewhat questionable 
stranger at a bar, this raflish, somewhat 
questionable book glibly rattles off all 
sorts of odd and fascinating facts about 
the manufacture and use of liquor, The 
word “spirits” was originally applied to 
the alcohol vapor created during the 
distillation process. The “proof” of any 
whisky is equal to double the amount of 
alcohol it contains; 100 proof means 
50% alcohol by volume, the other halt 
being distilled water, coloring and the 
like. “Proof” originally was a_ place 
where gunpowder was tested. Early dis- 
tillers adopted the term, because they 
used powder to gauge the strength of 
liquor. They would mix a sample of 
newly condensed alcohol with an equal 





GEORGE BISHOP 
The proof is in the powder. 


amount of gunpowder and strike a 
match to it. If the mixture failed to burn, 
the liquor was too weak; if it erupted 
into a violent flame, it was too strong: 
but if it burned with an even blue flame, 
it was considered just right 

Author Bishop, a California freelance 
writer, cheerfully admits that his only 
credential as a liquor authority Is a 
long and fond acquaintance with the 
stuff. Apparently, he also set out to 
touch off a Donnybrook in any room- 
ful of serious or discriminating drink- 
ers. For example, he argues that most 
drinkers are kidding themselves when 
they claim that they can taste the dif- 
ference between competing brands of 
liquor. Moreover, though most people 
can taste the difference between Scotch 
and bourbon on the first drink, Bishop 
claims that most bourbon drinkers can- 
not distinguish between different types 
of bourbon (straight, charcoal-filtered, 
sour-mash) after the second drink. After 
the third, he says, they cannot tell bour- 
bon from Canadian rye, and after the 
fourth they cannot distinguish bourbon 
from Scotch, After the fifth, presum- 
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Ad revenue was $33.5 million- 
up 27% over ’64. 


Ad pages exceeded 1400-a 214-page gain. 


Circulation passed 11 million— 
a million more than 64. 
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ably, they couldn't care less. Bishop also 
adds a note on something that many a 
hard-pressed host has already discov- 
ered: that switching gin and vodka mar- 
tinis in the shank of any evening is as 
easy as it is unsporting. 

The author contends that an ordinary 
drinker cannot tell Scotch from bour- 
bon if he is blindfolded and holds his 
nose. Bishop invites doubters to make 
the test by having someone else set up 
the experiment (teetotalers can substi- 
tute quinine water and coffee). It is all 
academic anyway, since most people 
prefer to drink with eyes, nose and 
mouth open. Just the same, the book 
makes pleasant bar-time reading. 


GREAT GOLF HOLIDAY 


AND 


TWO GREAT 18-HOLE 
GOLF COURSES 
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other subscriber is a President or Corporate 
Officer. Managers with the authority to make 
final decisions about the products, services, 
and suppliers used by their company, 








Current & Various 


FROM THE GREEN ANTILLES edited 
and introduced by Barbara Howes. 368 
pages. Macmillan. $6.95 

St.-John Perse (Seamarks) was born 
on an islet off Guadeloupe. Edgar Mit- 
telholzer (Shadows Move Among 
Them) came from British Guiana. 
V. S. Naipaul (A House for Mr. Bis- 
was) grew up in Trinidad. George Lam- 
ming (/n the Castle of My Skin) is a 
Barbadian. In the last generation, a tor- 
rent of literary talent has come surging 
out of the Caribbean like a Gulf Stream 
of the spirit. In the new generation, 
the stream has been strengthened by a 
number of remarkable young writers— 
among them an important lyric poet 
(Derek Walcott), an insightful critic 
(L. E. Brathwaite) and dozens of gifted 
storytellers (V. S. Reid, Samuel Selvon, 
Clément Richer, Lydia Cabrera, Albert 
Helman). Many of them are Negro or 
part-Negro, and they write in several 
languages (Dutch, English, French, 
Spanish). Their works, sampled in this 
arresting anthology by U.S. Poet Bar- 
bara Howes, insistently betray a family 
resemblance. They are earthy, passion- 
ate, gay, fantastic, funny—on the whole, 
more emotional than intellectual. In 
short, these writers are unmistakably 
cut from the same strongly colored 
cloth as the greatest of all authors of 
Caribbean descent: Alexander Dumas. 


THE SECRET ISLANDS by Franklin Rus- 
sell. 238 pages. Norton. $5.95. 

“My feeling about islands is not nor- 
mal,” confesses Author Russell, who 
was born on an island—New Zealand's 
South Island—and who, like sea birds, 
feels uncomfortable nesting anywhere 
but on rock castles moated by the deeps. 
One summer, his spirit choked by 15 
years of urban life as a journalist in 
Manhattan, Russell headed north on 
the scent of some wave-swept map 
specks off Newfoundland’s and Nova 
Scotia's stern coasts. Among them were 
Hay Island, periodically exposed to its 
roots by the incredible fall of the Fundy 
tide, and Funk Island, on whose granite 
crest the great auk passed into extinc- 
tion. Russell effectively translates for 
nonislomanes the mystical tug of the 
secret places offshore, “priceless monu- 
ments of primeval earth.” 





7 Days /6 Nights onty 
$182.25 per person 
double occupancy thru April 2. 


Special rate includes twin bedroom with 
private bath and patio; all dinners; all 
breakfasts; all greens fees on either of 
our own 18-hole courses; greens fees at 
four other Phoenix area fesort courses; 
transportation to and from Phoenix air- 
port; state and local taxes. © Arizona's 
most complete resort with riding, beautiful 
new pool and terrace, cocktail entertain- 
ment, dancing, tennis, village shops. 


FOURSOME ACCOMMODATIONS A SPECIALTY 


Write or call Reade Whitwell, Manager 
for reservations and illustrated brochures. 


THE WIGWAM 


Inn « Bungalows + Country Club 
Litchfield Park (near Phoenix), Arizona 





FOR A 
WITHOUT 


VACATION TIME 


Only an Hour and a Half 
from the Chicago Loop 
SWIM, SAUNA, 
STEAM, MASSAGE, 
HYDROTHERAPY, 
COCKTAILS, DINE, 
DANCE, SLEEP 


Phone for Reservation 


Fontana 414-175-6811 
Chicago 312-782-3236 
Lake Geneva 414-248-6646 
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THE TRUE OLD-STYLE KENTUCKY BOURBON 
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Suffering from “wrap-it-up-in-a-day” fever? Symptoms: irri- 
tability — reduced efhiciency —a general keyed-up feeling. 
Cause: frantic, one-day, round-trip business excursions. 
Cure: arrive in town the night before and unwind at Shera- 
ton. We pamper businessmen. In our man-sized rooms. In 
our great restaurants. In our lively lounges. Small wonder... 


Keyed-up 
executives 
unwind at 


Sheraton 
Sheraton Hotels & Motor Inns 
Sete as es en era ere meaeees (63) 


